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CHAP.  I. 

JljLe  was  now  pafling  down  Holborn,  when 
his  eye  was  attradled  to  the  large  bills 
upon  the  windows  of  a  General  Repertory 
Office.  Having  entered,  and  paid  his 
guinea,  an  elderly  man  demanded  of  him 
for  what  place  he  imagined  himfclf  fuited. 
Peregrine  replied  that  fomething  in  the  lite- 
rary way  would  be  beft  fuited  both  to  his 
talents  and  wilhes. 

VOL.  II.  B  "I  be- 


"  I  believe  we  fnall  foon  furniHi  you, 
ycung  man,"  replied  the  agent  j  "  for,  fince 
the  laft  prefs-warrant,  we  have  had  a  con- 
fiderable  call  for  a  new  fupply  of  men  of  let- 
ters and  authors.  The  Government  thought 
proper  to  iiTue  orders  that  every  one  fhould 
be  feized  upon,  2nd  fent  to  ferve  his  Ma- 
jefty,  who  had  no  vifible  way  of  livelihood  j 
this,  as  you  may  well  imagine,  has  preffed  a 
little  hard  upon  our  authors :  and  indeed  of 
the  moft  numerous  part  of  them,  fuch  as  the 
Novel-writers,  and  the  Magazine  contri- 
butors, it  has  wholly  cleared  the  town. — 
But  let  us  fee,"  continued  he,  turning  to  his 
Regifter,  '^  we  may,  perhaps,  have  f^me  one 
upon  our  books  who  may  fuit  you.— In 
the  firft  place,"  continued  he,  reading, 
"  fome  literary  gentlemen,  who  are  engaged 
in  a  periodical  work,  the  principles  of  which 
are   liberal,    are    defirous    of  engaging   an 

aflillant 
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afTiftant  for  the  biographical  part  of  their  pub- 
lication.    No  one  need  apply  whofe  courage 

and  enterprife  are  not  well  attefted. What 

fiy  you  to  this,  Sir  r"  faid  the  agent. 

Peregrine  demanded  the  meaning  of  the 
hft  qualification  -,  and  exprefled  fome  fur- 
prife  that  thefe  qualities  of  a  prize-fighter 
fliould  be  required  in  an  author. 

'^  Nothing  is  more  neceflary,"  replied 
the  other.     ''  You    mud  know    that   thefe 

gentlemen,  the  editors  of  the  ,  are 

amongft  the  bed  friends  of  cur  ofhce,  and 
are  changing  their  feveral  clerks — their  men 
of  letters  I  mean — almoft  every  month.  To 
confefs  the  truth,  the  principles  of  their 
v/ork  are  very  liberal  ;  that  is  to  fay,  they 
are  fo  far  from  any  thing  of  flattery,  or  fer- 
vile  adulation,  that  they  fpeak  in  the  freed 
manner  upon  the  charadlers  of  the  mod  il- 
ludrious  public  men  of  the  age.  They  never 
B  2  conceal 
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conceal  their  faults  through  any  deference  to 
their  rank ;  and  are  fometimes  not  over  fcru- 
pulous  as  to  the  veracity  of  their  aflertions. 
This,  as  you  may  well  imagine  (though,  from 
a  fpecious  appearance,  it  has  made  their 
works),  has  not  unfrequently  brought  them 
into  fome  awkward  predicament.  Some 
of  the  charaders  with  whom  they  have  made 
free,  have  demanded  public  reparation :  the 
editors,  to  fcreen  themfelves,  difmifs  one 
of  their  writers,  and  the  injured  perfon,  de- 
ceived by  their  finejjey  departs  fully  fatisfied. 
The  editors  continue  their  praflices  by  means 
of  a  new  inftrument,  and  he  is  again  facri' 
ficed  in  his  turn." 

"  But  where  is  the  neceflity  of  courage  in 
all  this  ?"  faid  Peregrine. 

*'  It  fometimes  happens,"  replied  the 
other,  "  that  the  injured  perfon  demands 
perfonal   fatisfadbion :    the   alTiftant   is  then 

delivered 
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delivered  up  to  his  fury,  and  It  is  only  by 
his  courage  diat  he  has  any  chance  of  cfcap- 
ing  with  his  ears.  In  one  word,  if  you  chufe 
to  become  a  biographer,  you  raull  have  a 
confcience  which  will  not  ilickle  at  a  lie — • 
and  a  courage  which  will  not  ftart  from  a 
duel.  Such  is  the  meaning  of  liberal  prin- 
ciples, and  impartial  biography.  But  here  is 
another  applicadon  to  us:— ^  A  bookfeller, 
engaged  in  an  Annual  Regifter,  mIfcelLineous 
and  political,  is  defirous  of  engaging  the  af- 
fiftance  of  any  members  of  the  republic  of 
letters.  It  is  requeded  that  no  one  will  ap- 
ply whofe  principles  are  not  patriotic,  as  the 
work  is  fupported  by  the  friends  of  liberty, 
and  the  adverfaries  of  tyranny,  under  what- 
ever name.' — What  think  you  of  this?" 
continued  he.  *«  If  you  are  willing  to  rifle 
your  neck,  you  have  here  a  good  opportu- 
rity.  Their  patriotic  principles  are  little 
B  3  Hiorc 
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fhort  of  treaf  n  ;  and  the  gentlemen,  the 
refpedable  editors  of  this  work,  love  their 
country  uith  fo  much  ardour,  that  I  am  mif- 
taken,  or  f.)me  of  them  will  pay  the  penalty 
ef  their  patriot! fin." 

Peregrine  declined  any  connexion  with 
thefe  gentlemen. 

"  Here  is  a  third,  and  our  hCt  invitation 
to  gentlemen  of  literature,"  continued  he, 
*^  and  this  may  perhaps  fuic  you  better:— 


*  TO  MEN  OF   LETTERS,  &C.  &C, 

^  Whereas  the  liberal  fupport  of  Govern- 
ment to  the  weavers,  and  other  manufac- 
turers of  the  City  of  Norwich,  have  enabled 
the  faid  manufadurers  to  enlarge  their  ca- 
pital, and  to  augment  their  flocks,  and  the 
increafcd  demand  of  foreign  markets  require 

an 
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an  increafe  of  hands,  an  invitation  is  hereby 
given,  and  a  promife  of  immediate  and  con- 
flant  employ  hereby  made,  to  all  dilbanded 
foldiers — all  liberated  prifoners — all  men  of 
letters — and  all  convids,  after  the  expiration 
of  their  fentence — and,  in  fine,  to  all  others 
v^ho  ufually  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  employ. 
Conftant  employ,  and  nine  {hillings  per  week 
wages,  will  be  engaged  to  be  given  by  contradt 
between  the  parties. — N.  B.  The  trade  is 
not  difficult  to  be  learned  ,  a  week's  appli- 
cation, to  perfons  of  any  ingenuity,  will  be 
fuificient. — No  reference  nor  fecurity  will  be 
required.* 


Peregrine  declined  to  accept  of  thefe  terms. 
The  agent  added  that  they  had  no  other  ap- 
plications at  prefent;  but  took  his  addrefs, 
B  4  and 
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and  promifed  to  fend  him  intelligence  when 
any  thing  fhculd  offer  which  might  better 
fuit  his  wiihes.  Peregrine  upon  this  pro- 
mife  departed. 

As  Peregrine  was  returning  homewards, 
under  the  Piazzas,  he  faw  a  gentleman  a  few 
yards  before  him,  with  whofe  perfon  he  be- 
lieved himfelf  acquainted  -,  and,  upon  ap- 
proaching him,  immediately  recognifed  him 
for  a  collegiate  friend.  After  their  firfl  f^^ 
lutation.  Peregrine  demanded  of  him  what 
had  brought  him  to  town  ?  Having  given 
a  reply,  which  it  is  nothing  to  the  purpofe 
of  our  hiflory  to  mention,  he  made  the  fame 
enquiry  of  Peregrine. 

To  a  man  of  fome  experience  and  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  nothing  appears  fo  ridi- 
culous as  the  ready  confidence,  the  unfuf- 
picioui  opennefs  of  youth  3  but  though  v.e 
could  wilh  CO  prefcrve  the  efteem  of  all  our 

readers 
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readers  for  the  hero  of  this  hifto^-y,  we  inuft 
confefs  that  he  had  as  much  of  this  folly  as  is 
ufual  with  any  of  his  age.  To  the  enquiries 
of  his  friend,  therefore,  he  made  no  other 
reply  than  by  an  immediate  and  full  avowal 
of  the  difficulty  of  his  fituation. 

*^  And  what  do  you  mean  to  do  ?"  faid  his 
friend  3  ''  what  are  your  hopes  ?" 

"  My  hopes,"  faid  he,  '*  are,  I  confefs,  at 
a  very  low  ebb  -,  and  I  am  equally  embarrafied 
with  reo;ard  to  what  means  I  muft  feek  to 
reftore  them.  To  confefs  the  truth,  I  have 
little  expectation  from  this  Repertory  Office." 

The  friend  of  Peregrine  appeared  to  be 
now  involved  in  thought.  Suddenly  recover- 
ing himfelf — ''  What  think  you,  Peregrine," 
faid  he,  "  of  becoming  a  private  tutor  ? — 
Their  lalarics  are  ufually  liberal. — I  believe  . 
I  can  introduce  you  into  a  family  which 
Hands  in  need  of  one." 

B  5  Peregrine 
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Peregrine  exprefled  the  greateft  fatisfac- 
tion  at  the  propofal. 

^'  You  have  only  then/*  added  his  friend, 
"  to  go  to  No.  — ,  in  Clarges  Street,  and 
employ  my  name  ;  and,  my  word  for  it,  you 
will  obtain  an  immediate  engagement.  The 
family  confifls  of  a  widov/,  and  an  only,  and 
therefore  favourite,  fon.      The  lady  herfclf 

is  the  widow  of  the  late  Lord ,  one  of 

the  moft  celebrated  men  of  his  time  under 
the  fhort  adminiilration  of  the  prefent  Mar- 
quis of  L ■  'i  he  was  ralfed  to  the  dignity 

of  the  Peerage,  and  his  abihties  and  cele- 
brity in  the  law  well  merited  that  diftinc- 
tion.  He  lived  but  a  ihort  time  after  his 
elevation,  and  thus  left  a  widow  in  the  bloom 
of  youth,  and  with  every  opportunity  of 
folly  which  is  afforded  by  a  large  jointure. 
Nor  has  her  Ladyfhip  failed  to  avail  herfclf 
of  thcfe  opportunities  -,  for,  to  her  praife  be 

it 
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ic  fpoken,  the   kingdom   cannot  produce  a 

greater  fool  than   my   Lady  .     Her 

fondnefs  for  her  fon  is  indeed  one  of  the  moft 
venial,  though  not  the  leaft  ridiculous,  of  thefe 
follies.  Her  Lady  (hip  is  refolved  to  educate 
him  for  a  Miniflcr ;  and  though  the  young 
Lord,  now  about  fourteen,  is  if  any  thing 
rather  thick,  the  foolifh  mother  can  fee  no- 
thing in  him  but:  that  quicknefs,  that  early- 
maturity,  which  is  related  of  the  youth  of  fo 
many  eminent  men.  This  is  the  charafler 
of  the  family  ;  and  the  houfe,"  added  he, 
"  is  now  before  you.  Go,  make  ufe  of  my 
name,  and  it  will  fecure  your  engage- 
ment." 

Peregrine  thanked  his  friend,  took  his  leave, 
and  entered  Chrges  Street.  He  was  immedi- 
ately introduced  to  the  widow,  who,  defiring 
him  to  be  feated,  abruptly  addrefled  him. 

**  I  fent  for  you.  Sir,  that  you  may  make 
B  6  a  cor- 
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a  corre6lion,  and  a  very  important  correc- 
tion, in  your  paper.  You  have  given  the 
lifl  of  my  lad  rout  in  your  paper  of  this 
morning 3 — you  have  made  three  errors,  Sir — 
yes,  Sir,  no  lefs  than  three  errors  !"  repeated 
fhe,  imputing  the  vifible  aftonilliment  of 
Peregrine  to  a  wrong  caufe,  and  giving  him 
no  time  for  explanation.  '*  In  the  firfl  place. 
Sir,  you  have  forgotten  that  one  of  the 
French  Princes  came  in  about  eleven  o'clock, 
and  that  he  ftald  long  enough  to  take  a  pinch 

of  fnufF  out  of  my  Lord box,  and 

then    retired  to   Mrs. ,    to 

whofe  party  he  had  been  previoufly  engaged, 
though  without  his  knowledge,  by  the  Im- 
perial AmbaiTador. — Sir,  you  have  forgotten 
to  mention  any  thing  of  all  this." 

The  flippancy  of  the  lady's  tongue  was 
here  impeded  by  want  of  breath,  and  Pere- 
grine  endeavoured  to  avail  himfelf  of    the 

opportunity 
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Opportunity  to  undeceive  her  with  regard  to 
her  error  of  his  perfon. 

''  I  can  afTure  your  Lady  in  ip  that  I  know 
nothing '* 

"  Don't  afTure  me,"  interrupted  fhe,  with 
renewed  ftrength  and  equal  flippancy.  '^  Not 
know,  Sir  ! — Slr^  it  is  impofTible  but  what 
you  fliould  know.  Pray,  Sir,  did  not  my 
porter  fend  you  the  Hil,  as  ufual  ?  I  dare  fay 
you  have  charged  it  as  ulual,  whether  ic  is 
put  down,  or, not.  But  pray.  Sir,  am  I  to 
pay  you  for  the  infertion  of  names,  and  you 
not  infert  them  ^  You  had  room  enough  to 
inftrt  the  Prince's  name,  though  you  had 
chofen  to  omit  the  circumftance  of  the  pinch 
of  fnuff. — But  this  is  not  ail.  Sir  j  you  have 
put  the  na;i:e  of  the  Count  de  Bijoux  before 
that  of  tiie  Count  de  la  Bagatelle,  though 
every  one  knows  that  the   title  of  the  latter 

is 
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is  full  three  years  more  ancient  than  that  of 
the  former.  La  Bagatelle^  Sir,  was  ennobled 
by  Charles  the  Simple  5 — Bijoux  was. created 
by  one  of  the  Louis*.  Sir^  this  error  is  un- 
pardonable; and,  fhi ould  the  French  Nobility 
attribute  it  either  to  me,  or  my  porter,  the 
confequences  might  be  very  ferious :  they 
would  either  dtfert  my  routs,  or  remon- 
ftrate  in  a  body  upon  this  breach  of  etiquette. 
Sir,  you  will  be  more  corred!" 

The  fatigue  of  the  lady,  and  her  incapa- 
city to  continue  longer  in  the  fame  ftrain, 
gave  Peregrine  an  opportunity  of  difpelling 
her  miftake  :  he  affured  her  that  he  Vy'as  not 
the  editor  of  the  morning  paper  which  had 
excited  her  anger ;  he  added  that  the  pur- 
pofe  of  his  vifit  was  to  folicit  the  vacant 
place  of  private  tutor  to  her  fon.  For- 
tunately for  Peregrine,  the  boy  himff  If  now 

entered 
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entered  the  room,  and  the  temper  and  fea- 
tures of  the  mother,  upon  this  appearance  of 
her  favourite,  refumed  their  ufual  compofure. 
The  name  of  Peregrine's  friend  obtained 
him  an  immediate  and  ready  attention. 

**  I  beg  your  pardon.  Sir,"  faid  fhe,  ^'for 
the  miftake.  I  had  fent  for  the  editor  of  the 
i  and,  as  the  fervant  intro- 
duced you  as  a  ftranger  upon  private  bufi- 
nefs,  I  miftook  you  for  the  one  I  expected* 
Your  pardon.  Sir  V 

Peregrine  was  not  a  little  flattered  with 
the.  civility  of  his  reception  ;  for  indeed,  to 
do  juliice  to  her  Ladyfl:iip,  few  poIkfTed  an 
addrefs  niore  concihating,  and   a  mien  and 

manner  more  pre polle (Ting.     Lady  > 

had  been  a  beauty  of  the  firfl:  order  j  in  this 
refped,  as  well  as  in  that  of  her  fa(hionable 
levities,  fliC  was  a  true  member  of  the  fa- 
mily of y. 
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ti  gee  _  's  fnovvy.  maids  appear, 
"  Like  Ihov/  indeed,  as  frail  and  fair," 

I^ady ,  in  pofTcffion  of  riches   and 

rank,  and  retaining  enough  beauty  to  attradl 
the  lounging  admirers  of  the  hon  Ion,  was 
eafily  flattered  into  the  belief  that  fne  was  a 
y/oman  of  die  mod  brilliant  wit.  She  was  in 
the  confcant  habit  of  reading  every  new 
Novel,  whether  French  or  Englifh ;  and  the 
perufal  of  the  memoirs  of  the  v^its  and  mif- 
treiles  of  the  reigns  of  Charles  the  Second 
and  Louis  the  Fourteenth  had  io  turned  her 
head,  that  fhe  compared  herfelf,  in  imagi- 
nation, to  the  Malnienons,  Daciers,  and. 
Sevignes  of  thofe  fplendid  sras. 

"  You  apply.  Sir,"  faid  Hie,  with  a  ludi- 
crous oftentation  of  gravity,  "  you  apply  for 
the   place   of  private  tutor  to  my  fon,   my 

Lord here.  '   Have  you  confideredj. 

Sir^  the  importance  of  the  charge  ?" 

5  Peregrine 
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Peregrine  replied  that  he  fhould  have  no- 
thing fo  much  at  heart  as  the  difcharge  of 
his  duty  i  and  added  that  he  did  not  defpair 
of  giving  full  fatisfadlion, 

^M  do  not  require  much,"  fud  the  lady. 
*^  The  great  end  to  which  I  could  wiih  the 
education  of  my  fon  to  be  diredled,  is  this— ► 
tliat  I  vviih  him  to  make  a  figure  of  eminence 
in  public  life.  It  will  be  neceflary,  for  this 
purpofe,  that  he  Hiould  underftand  e very- 
ancient  language  i  for  befides  that  our  an- 
cient records  and  hiftoriansare  in  the  learned 
languages,  no  Minifter  will  ever  be  refpedl- 
ed  who  is  not  the  mod  learned  man  of  his 
time.  The  fird  ncceiikry,  therefore,  is  that 
my  fon  fhould  be  the  mod  learned  man  of 
his  day.'' 

Peregrine  could  only  reply  to  this  addrcfti 
by    a    filenc    bowi    the    lady    thus    conti* 


nucd— 
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"  If  It  is  neceflary  that  my  fon  (hould  be 
one  of  the  mofl  learned  men  of  his  time, 
and  to  that  pnrpofe  fhould  be  well  inilrudl- 
ed  in  the  learned  languages,  it  is  equally  ne- 
ceflary that  he  fliould  be  one  of  the  mofl 
accompliihed,  and  he  mufl  therefore  be  in- 
ftrufled  in  every  modern  language.  He 
muft  be  enabled  to  fpeak  with  the  AmbafTa- 
dor  of  every  country  in  their  native  lan- 
guiiges :  fliould  he  be  fcnt  to  Pcrfia,  he  muft 
need  no  interpreter." 

Peregrine  could  only  regard  her  with  filent 
aftonifhment  whilft  fhe  exprefled  thefe  feve- 
ral  requifites  of  a  private  tutor.  She  thus 
continued— 

"  With  regard  to  other  branches  of  learn* 
ing,  you  mud  have  read  that  the  celebrated 
De  Wit,  the  Dutch  Statefman,  was  no  lefs 
eminent  as  a  Mathematician  than  as  a  Mi- 
niiler  -,    and   his    Triple  Alliance,    and    his 

Treatife 
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Treatlie  on  Curves,  are  of  equal  authority. 
I  could  willi,  therefore,  that  my  fon  Ihould 
be  well  acquainred  with  every  part  of  the 
Mathematics." 

Peregrine  could  fcarcely  reftrain  his  pro- 
penfity  to  laughter. 

*M  do  not  know,  Sir,  whether  I  make 
myfelf  fufficiently  underdood  ;  but,  to  fum 
lip  every  thing  in  one  wordj  I  fhall  expe(51: 
that  my  fon  Hi  all  be  as  accomplifhed  a 
courtier  as  a  fcholar.  You  will  fee  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  attending  to  the  fine  arts.  In  a 
word,  let  my  {on  be  a  De  Wit,  a  Boling- 
broke,  a  Chellerfield,  a  Newton,  and  a 
Ncckar,  and  you  will  anfwer  my  concep- 
tion of  a  fuitable  education.  If  you  are 
competent,  Sir,  to  inftru(5t  him  in  what  I 
have  mentioned — in  the  firfl:  place,  in  Latin, 
Greek,  and  the  oriental  languages  y  and  in 
the     modern     languages — French,    Italian, 

Spanilli^ 
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Spanifh,  Dutch,  German^  Portuguefe,  Ruf- 
fian, Ferfian,  and  the  current  dialedis  of 
Hindoftan,  I  engage  you  upon  the  fpot,  and 
your  falary  (hall  be  thirty  pounds  per  annum ^ 
and  your  vvafhing  T* 

It  is  needlefs  to  add  that  Peregrine  did  not 
accept  thefe  teriTis  j  indeed  he  made  no  otlier 
re^-ly  to  this  liberal  offer  of  the  lady  than  a 
low  bow,  and  immediately  retired.  The 
lady  was  fomewhat  aftoniihed  at  this  coa- 
ducl  \  and,  till  the  next  rout  put  it  out  of 
her  head,  could  tiiink  of  nothing  elfc  than 
this  rude  departure  of  a  gentleman,  to  whom. 
Ihe  had  ofFcrcd  a  falary  which  no  coachmaa 
in  Weftminfter  would  have  rcfufcd. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  II. 


JL  HE  ill  fuccefs  of  Peregrine  in  thefe  his 
firft  efforLs  had  ahnoft:  infufed  into  him  a 
dcfpair  of  any  future  attempt ;  and  he  re- 
fjlved  that,  whatever  might  be  the  future 
tenor  of  his  fortune,  nothing  fhould  induce 
him  to  accept  the  employment  of  a  private 
tutor. 

An  advertifement  in  a  morning  paper  in- 
vited the  afTiftance  of  men  of  literary  attain- 
ments. Peregrine  attended  at  the  appointed 
place,  and  was  immediately  engaged  as  one 
of  the  writers  of  the  paper. 

When 
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When  he  atrended  at  the  ofHce  for  the 
firfi:  time,  one  of  the  ed iters  thus  explained 
what  was  expefled  from  him. 

*'  We  pay  by  the  piece,'*  faid  he,  *'  and 
vipon  the  double  confideration  of  its  length 
and  quahty.  If  the  piece  be  one  of  inven- 
tion, it  has  one  price  j  if  of  mere  relation,  a 
matter  of  facl  thing,  it  has  another.  Thus, 
for  a  murder  of  your  own  inveniic^n,  fpe- 
cioLily  told,  and  the  fcQne  laid  in  a  diflant 
ccuntry,  you  fliall  have  half-a-guinea^  for  a 
burglary,  you  iliall  have  a  crown  ;  for  a  rape, 
half  a-crown  i  for  the  report  of  an  Oppo- 
faiion  fpeech,  improved  with  a  little  daili  of 
fedition  from  your  own  pen,  one  guinea  ;  for 
a  Trea fury  fpeech,  fixpence. — If  the  intelli- 
ger.ce  be  your  own,  we  have  our  prices  for 
that  as  well  as  lor  oiiginal  compofition  :  thus, 
for  the  King  going  to  Windfor,  or  returning 
to    town,    threepence  s     for    this    or    that 

Lord 
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Lord  being  abfcnc  or  preicnc  at  the  Council 

or  Levee,  the  fame  ;  for  this  or  that  Equerry 

riding  out  wich   his   Majelty,  or  for  fuch   a 

nicfTenger  palling  through  fuch  a  place,  one 

Hiillingj    for  the   death   or  difmiiTion  of  a 

Minifter — for  a  victory  or  defeat,  provided  ten 

or  twelve  thoufand  are  killed  upon  one  part 

€r  the  otheTj  for  the  flr(l  intelligence  ofany  of 

thefe  events,  five  guineas. — Wc  pay  equally 

liberally,'*  continued  he,    *'  for  conjectures 

of  Cabinet  fecrets.     It  is  our  cuflom  to  pro- 

pofe  f  ibj^cts  of  thefe  conjectures,  and  for  the 

bed  paragraphs  upon  any  of  thefe  given  fub- 

jedls,  a  liberal  price  is  paid.     Thus   for  the 

next  week  :  — 

*  Bonaparte  and  his  Minifters  held  a  Cabi- 
net Council  upon  fuch  a  day. 

*  Quare — What  did  he  fay  ?    What  was 
the  fubjecl  of  their  deliberation  V 

With  thefe  indrudlions  Peregrine  imme- 

diately 
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diately  commenced  the  duties  of  his  office, 
.  and  for  fome  time  gave  great  fatIsfa(5lion  to 
his  employers.  It  is  true  that^  having  fome 
honefly  of  principle,  his  confcience  often- 
times fuffcred  fom.ething  from  what  was  de- 
manded of  him.  This  more  particularly 
was  the  cafe  when  there  was  unfortunately  a 
deaith  of  news,  in  which  circumilances  he 
was  obhged  to  drain  his  invention  to  the  ut- 
mofr,  and  with  as  little  regard  to  truth  as  is 
ufijally  found  among  cumpofers  of  ncwf- 
papers  and  epic  poems. 

It  was  then  that  a  dray,  paffing  along  the 
Strand,  ran  over  the  head  of  a  child,  the  foa 
of  an  eminent  oilman  at  the  corner  of  Cecil 
Street;  and  the  horrid  accident  being  too 
abruptly  communicated  to  the  m»other,  then 
far  advanced  inherpregnancy,  flie  was  prema- 
turely brought  to  bed  of  a  flill-born  infant. — 
It   was  then   that  mefienf^ers  were  feen  to 

gallop 
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gallop  to  the  Treafury ;  that  a  Cabinet 
Council  was  called  at  midnight,  which  had 
given  rife  to  many  conjeflures,  but  that  the 
fecret  had  not  yet  tranfpired. — It  was  then 
that  a  gentleman,  paiTing  over  HounQow 
Heath,  in  a  fingle-horfe  chaife,  with  his  wife, 
was  flopped  near  the  fign  of  the  Three 
Pigeons,  and,  after  much  abufe  and  fome  ill 
treatment,  was  robbed  of  his  purfe,  contain- 
ing three  guineas,  a  feven-fhilling  piece,  and 
a  Queen  Anne  half-crown  -,  that  the  fellows 
were  feen  to  take  the  crofs-road  to  Staines; 
that  notice  was  inftantly  given  to  Bow  Street, 
and  every  hope  was  entertained  of  their  fpeedy 
apprehenfion. 

It  has  been  well  remarked  by  a  celebrated 
writer,  that  an  Ambaffador  is  a  perfon  fent 
abroad  to  tell  lies  for  the  good  of  his  coun- 
try :  it  is  with  equal  juftice  obferved  that  a 
rewfman  is  one  who  flays  at  home,  to  tell 

VOL,  II.  c  them 
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them  for  his  own  good.  The  paper,  in  the 
fervice  of  which  Peregrine  was  engaged,  was 
one  that  profefTed  the  entertainment  no  lefs 
of  the  fafhionable  than  of  the  political  world. 
It  took  equal  liberties  with  chara(5lers  as 
with  fads.  Such  a  confpiracy  againft  all 
truth,  grammar,  and  reputation,  was  only  to 
be  met  with  in  an  Englifh  newfpaper  ! — 
The  pregnancy  of  a  Duchefs — the  dinner  of 
a  Statefraan — a  treaty  of  peace — the  candles 
of  a  Rout — the  Diet  of  Ratifbon — and  the 
notice  of  an  audlion,  were  all  jumbled  to- 
gether, and  all  treated  with  the  fame  air  of 
importance. 

The  department  of  Peregrine  being  more 
peculiarly  that  of  invention,  or  what,  ac- 
cording to  the  can!  of  his  employers,  was 
called  the  *  Mi/ce/Zaneous,'  was  what  was  lead 
fuited  to  a  confcience  of  any  fcruples.  One 
time  he  was  called  upon  for  a  firing  of  jefts,  a 

colledion 
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collection  of  puns,  or  a  column  of  fquibs ; 
and  as  no  malevolence  is  h  pleafmg  as  that 
which  attacks  the  mod  eminent  charatflers, 
the  commands  of  his  employers  compelled 
him  to  direct  the fe  againfl  the  greateft  per- 
fonages  of  the  day. — For  example  :  if  a  new 
title,  however  well  deferved,  was  feen  to 
walk  in  the  Green  Park  with  the  ereft  mien 
of  conJcious  mtirit,  it  was  obferved  of  hin 
with  equal  wit  and  good-humour,  that  he 
was  in  too  much  hafle  to  Lord  it  over  his 
equals. 

The  compofition  of  fuch  wrttchtd  puns  as 
thefe,  to  a  man  of  wit,  would  of  itfelf  been 
fufficient  punifnmentj  but  when,  on  many 
other  occafions,  to  the  wretchednefs  of  the 
humour  was  added  that  of  the  infamy  of  the 
falfehood,  the  common  fenfe  and  common 
honefty   of    Peregrine    were    equally    dif- 


gufted. 
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The  office  daily  received  intelligence  from 
hirelings  in  its  fervice  j  and  it  often  fell  to 
the  lot  of  Peregrine  to  go  out  in  this  fearch. 
The  truth  or  falfity  of  thefe  reports  was  no- 
thing to  the  purpofe  -,  every  thing  was  ac- 
ceptable that  had  malevolence  enough  to 
feafon  it.  Such  was  the  publifhing  confi- 
dence of  the  editors,  that  a  falfe  report  was 
often  more  agreeable  than  a  true  one  ;  as  fur- 
nifliing  them  with  a  double  paragraph,  by 
the  infertion  of  it  on  one  day,  and  the  con- 
tradidiion  of  it,  on  better  authority^  on  the 
following.  In  a  word.  Peregrine  had  be- 
come fully  difgufted  j  but  that  he  might  not 
lofe  one  employ  till  he  had  fecured  another, 
he  had  the  intention  of  delaying  his  retreat 
till  the  fuccefs  of  an  application  he  was 
making  for  an  employment,  better  fuitcd 
both  to  his  talents  and  confcience. 

An  unexpeded  incident,  however,  antici- 
pated 
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patcd  this  defign.  In  one  of  the  paragraphs 
of  what  may  be  called  the  fcandalous  column 
of  this  paper,  the  editor  himfeJf  had  inferted 
this  fentence  : — 


'*  It  is  generally  reported,  in  the  circles  of 
the  firft  falhion,  thac  a  celebrated   Officer^ 
diflinguifhed  in  America,   is  fhortly  to  be 
honoured  with  the   hand  and  fortune  c: 
beautiful  and  accompliihed  Mifs  M — -/' 


Upon  the  day  following  the  appearance  of 
this  paragraph,  and  while  Peregrine  was  in 
the  ofHce,  a  gendeman  called,  and  demand- 
ed to  fee  the  editor.  The  latter  being  prc- 
fent,  replied  by  denying  himfelf^  adding, 
that  the  editor  (^viz,  himfelf)  had  been  in 
c  2  the 
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the  country  for  fome  we^eks,  and  was  not 
expe<5led  to  return  for  fome  months. 

Peregrine,  well  verfed  as  he  <vas  in  the 
tricks  of  the  editors  and  writers  of  newf- 
papers,  regarded  him  with  adoniil.ment. 
The  gentleman  appeared  difappointed,  and 
demanded,  with  much  chagrin,  who  con- 
d'octed  the  paper,  and  was  peculiarly  refpon- 
Jible  in  his  abfence. 

The  editor  here  touched  the  elbow  of 
Peregrine  with  great  eagernefs,  at  the  fame 
moment  whifpering  in  his  ear  to  reply  him- 
felf  j  and,  not  fufficiently  aware  of  the  con- 
lequencesj  Peregrine  readily  obeyed.  The 
gentleman,  without  further  ceremony,  ad- 
creiTed  him. 

**  Sir,  I  have  been  fome  time  engaged  in 
paying  my  addrefies  to  a  lady,  with  whofe 
hand  1  iLould  have  been  honoured  on  the 
r^r^e  morning,  but  for  the  paragraph  in  your 

fcandalous 
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fcandaloiis  paper  of  yefterday.  To  vindicate 
myfelfj  Sir,  and  to  fatisfy  the  lady,  I  am  com- 
pelled to  punifh  you  /" 

Saying  this,  he  inftantly  began  to  exercife 
his  cane  upon  Peregrine's  fhoulders ;  who, 
being  equally  irafcible,  returned  it  with 
ftretching  the  Iriih  fortune-hunter  (for  fuch 
indeed  he  was)  on  the  floor.  He  arofc  again, 
and  a  combat,  more  in  the  ftyle  of  the 
Brought onian  fchool  than  that  of  the  beau- 
monde^  enfued  between  them. 

Peregrine  had  been  fomewhat  furprifed  at 
the  fudden  difappearance  of  the  editor,  who, 
upon  the  firfl  fymptoms  of  fuch  a  vigorous 
contention,  had  exercifed  his  ufual  prudence 
in  flipping  away.  He  now,  however,  re- 
appeared with  feveral  of  his  men,  whom  he 
had  colie(5led,  and  fummoned  them  with  loud 
exclamations  to  witnefs  the  afl^ault. 

c  4  The 
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The  combatants  were  with  fome  difficulty 
feparated;  and  the  well-bruifcd  Irilhman, 
with  loud  threats  of  future  vengeance,  and 
complaints  that  he  had  loft  a  fortune  of  ten 
thoufand  pounds,  departed.  The  editor  now 
applied  himfelf  to  confolc  Peregrine  ;  the 
latter,  however,  was  now  refolved  to  take 
leave  of  an  employment  which  was  attended 
with  fo  much  difgrace.  His  employer,  much 
againft  his  will,  was  compelled  to  accept  his 
refignation ;  he  ridiculed  him,  however,  for 
his  terror  and  fcruples. 

*'  What,  what,*'  exclaimed  the  journalift, 
"  frightened  with  this !  Look  you,  young 
man,  I  have  exercifed  the  fame  trade,  either 
as  journeyman  or  principal,  thefe  twenty  years. 
For  the  firft  three  years  of  my  apprentice- 
fhip,  I  was  kicked  almoft  to  lamenefs.  Let 
me  tell  you,  young  man,  there  is  no  being 

editor 
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editor  of  a  falhionable  paper,  unlcfs  you  are 
pafiively  valiant,  and  actively  obedient.'* 

Peregrine  regarded  him  with  fome  afto- 
nlfhments  but  again  mentioned  the  difgrace 
he  had  fufFered,  and  his  refolution  to  throw 
up  his  employment. 

**  Difgrace,"  repeated  the  editor,  '^  what 
difgrace  ? — Had  you  been  put  in  the  pillory 
indeed^  and  expofed  to  the  fight  of  the  Strand, 
you  might  have  fome  reafon  for  that  word. 
But  where  is  the  difgrace  of  a  blow,  which  is 
not  known ;  and  which,  as  I  can  fee,  has  left 
no  marks  behind  ? — Look  you.  Sir,  I  have 
been  twice  thrown  out  of  my  own  window; 
thrice  had  my  nofe  almcft  wrung  from  my 
face  ;  I  have  been  cudgelled  as  often  as  a 
beo:o;ar's  dos; ;  but    \  have   taken  it  all !  — 

CO  O   ' 

What    is    the    confequence  ?     I    am   worth 

twenty   thoufand  pounds,  and   fix  thoufand 

c  5  of 
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of  my  papers  fell  every  morning  ! — Think 
of  that, -young  man — think  of  that! — Good 

pay  for  a  kick ! — But  if  you  mud  retire " 

Peregrine  again  infilled  on  his  former  re- 
folution. 

*'  Well,  well,  young  man,  if  it  miift  be 
fo,"  continued  the  journalift,  *'  make  out 
your  bill,  and  let  us  fee  and  fettle  with  you. 
But  you  may  not  know,  I  fuppofe,  how  to 
make  the  charges.  My  young  man  fhall 
help  you.** 

Saying  this,  and  Peregrine  not  objeding, 
the  bill  v/as  immediately  drawn  out  and  pre- 
fented  j    and,   for  the  gratification  of  our 
readers,  wc  (hall  here  tranfcribe  the  items  of 
the  account : — 


MeiTrs 
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Meflrs.  Scandal,  Sneer,  Liewell,  and  Co. 

Debtors  to  &r.  &-c. 

_     <£  J.    d. 
To  three  Murders  committed  in  the  Strand 

(but  not  with  the  dray  J ,  at  half-a-crown 

per  murder 0     7     G 

To  two  Homicides,  at  three  {hillings  and 

lixpence  each « 0     7     0 

To  the  mental  diftrefs  of  the  unfoitunate 

relatives,  a  circumftantial   account 0     5     0 

To  five  Suicides   (with  particulars)   in  the 

month  of  November 0   10     6 

To  three  Robberies  on  Bagfhot  Heath 0     6     4 

To  four  ditto,  on  Hounllow 0     4     2 

To  a  Criticifm  on  a  new  PJay  and  Panto- 
mime       0     5     0 

To  a  Mad-dog  on  ihe  Ifiington-road,  that 
bit  three  children  and  a  poor  woman  far 
advanced   in   her  pregnancy 0   10     6 

To  a  Rebellion  in  Ruffia,  with  a  hiftory  of 

the  confpiracy 16     4 

To  an  Execution  of  the  Confpirators,  and 

Speecheb  at  the  Scaffold  1     4  10 

To  fcalping  the  Back  Settlements  in  the 

Province  of  Canada  •..♦     0  12-    0 

£^  19     2 
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The   feveral  items   of  the  bill  were  no 
fooner   made  out  than  fettled  j   and  Pere- 
grine, after  receiving  his  money^  took  his 
leave.      As  he  had  now  fomething  in  ad- 
vance, he  was  in  no  hurry  to  engage  in  any 
new  employment,  till  he  had  time  to  look 
about  him,  and  fix  on  one  more  adapted  to 
his  tafte  and  principles.     He  was,  however, 
refolved  on  one  thing — never  to  engage  in  the 
bufmefs  which  he  had  juft  quitted  -,  at  lead, 
not  in  t/iat  department  of  furnilhing  cafualties 
to  a  newfpaper.     He  forfwore  all  intercourfe 
with  men  whofe  trade  was  the  groffeft  cor- 
ruption, and  who  were  in  reality  paid  for 
being  infamous. 

Peregrine  had  not  been  long  in  life  -,  but 
the  leffons  he  had  been  taught  were  flriking 
and  imprefiive :  they  had  quickly  fucceeded 
each  other,  and  had  improved  him  in  that 
nioft  ufeful  of  all  fciences  for  a  young  man 

who 
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who  Is  to  make  his  way  in  th5  world — know- 
ledge of  the  town. 

A  (hort  time  elapfed  in  confidering  how  he 
ihould  employ  himielf  in  repleailhing  his 
piirfe,  which  now  began  to  grow  low  ;  and  he 
was  at  length  fummoned  by  the  call  of  ne- 
ceffity  to  a  fpeedy  refolution. 

One  day  as  he  was  walking  in  the  ftreets, 
occupied  in  no  very  pleafant  thoughts,  he 
was  accofted  by  a  young  man  whom  he  had 
known  at  fchool.  Peregrine  was  well  dreff- 
edj  had  money  in  his  pocket,  and  was  not 
afhamed  of  his  circumftances,  he  therefore 
returned  the  falutation ;  and  they  fauntered> 
arm  in  arm,  through  the  ftreets. 

His  companion  was  an  Enfign  in  the 
Guards,  and  had  all  that  franknefs  and  libe- 
rality which  belong  to  military  men.  He 
invited  Peregrine  to  dine  with  him  at  a 
coffee-houfe;  and  after  they  had  drunk  freely> 

and 
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and  wine  had  infpired  confidences  the  O/Hcer 
made  fome  enquiries  how  he  was  fituated. — 
As  there  was  nothing  of  impertinent  curiofity 
in  thefe  queftions.  Peregrine  made  a  free  con- 
feflion  of  his  prefent  circumftances. 

*'  If  this  is  the  cafe/'  faid  the  young  fol- 
dier,  '^  yonr  fituation  is  too  defperate  to 
paufe  at  a  choice. — I  have  fomething  in  my 
eye  which  may  fuit  you,  if  you  are  not  in- 
clined to  be  fqueamifh." 

Peregrine  afTured  him  he  was  not,  and 
begged  to  know  what  he  meant, 

"  1  mufl  inform  you,  in  the  firft  place," 
continued  his  companion,  "  that  there  have 
been  of  late  many  divilions  in  the  bean-monde -, 
and  the  party,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  has 
fo  far  feccded  from  the  general  fyllera,  that 
it  has  incurred  an  almoft  univerfal  hatred.—^ 
You  will  afl^  what  it  has  done  ? — Nothing. 
It  has  only  attempted  to  combine  a  little 

raiionality 
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rationality  in  thofe  amufements  which  were 
formerly  without  any.  Converfazicnes  had 
fallen  into  difrepute ; — the  cognofcenti  and 
virtuofi  were  dull  and  phlegmatic  ; — in  (hort, 
nothing  remained,  but  the  adting  of  plays,  to 
give  an  intereft  and  fpirit  to  the  recreations 
of  high  life. — Well,  you  mud  know,  when 
this  was  firft  propofed  in  the  circles  of  fafliion, 
by  fuch  as  generally  led  in  them,  it  was  re- 
ceived with  general  difguft.  Some  few, 
however,  fupported  it ;  and  what  the  mino- 
rity wanted  in  ftrength,  it  made  up  in  ac- 
tivity. A  party  was  foon  formed;  fome 
Right  Honourables  lent  their  names ;  contri- 
butions were  made  ;  the  lifts  filled  ;  a  theatre 
was  hired  ;  and  we  enrolled  ourfelves  into  a 
company  of  adors,   under  the  management 

of r 
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powers  of  Utterance,  afked,  in  a  delicate  man- 
ner, what  induced  him  to  join  the  com- 
pany. 

"  No  defire  of  diftinguilLing  myfelf,  I. 
affure  you,"  replied  he.  "  I  had  different 
game  in  view ;  and  thought  the  flage  the 
beft  ground  to  hunt  it  upon.  But  of  this  an- 
other time. — What  I  have  now  to  propofe  to 
you  is,  a  fituation  for  yourfelf  We  are  in 
want  of  a  prompter.  His  falary  will  be  li- 
beral ;  he  will  have  little  to  do ;  and  will, 
jiiorcover,  be  introduced  into  a  fplendid  cir- 
ck  of  fa  Ih  ion  able  acquaintances. — Have  you 
a  mind  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  office  ?*' 

Peregiine  readily  aifented  to  the  offer. 
In  the  courfe  of  his  late  employment,  he  had 
often  declaimed  againft  the  immorality  of  t-he 
Fic-Nic  Society  -,  but  this  was  no  obftacle. 
He  was  compelled  to  humour  the  public, 
and  his  fcntiments  were  not  his  own. 

He 
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He  had  fcarcely  embraced  this  offer  of  his 
friend,  when  he  was  dcfired  to  accompany 
him  to  the  houfe  of  the  Deputy  Manager, 
This  gentleman  was  not  at  his  own  houfe, 
but  they  found  him  at  the  Theatre.  After 
the  firft  introduction,  the  gentleman  thus 
addrefled  Peregrine. 

**  I  flatter  myTelf,  Sir,  you  are  not  one  of 
thofe  illiberal  charadlers  who  fee  danger  to 
our  morals  in  any  amufement  which  may  add 
fome  diftindion  to  our  fsnfe.-^Yo\i  muil  be 
aware  of  the  degraded  ftate  of  public  amufe- 
ments  j  and  more  particularly  of  what  are 
called  the  pleafures  of  high  life '* 

He  was  interrupted  in  the  midil  of  his 
fpeech  by  a  fervant  in  a  fplendid  livery, 
who  delivered  him  a  note,  which  he  read 
aloud. 


''  The 
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"  The    Counters  of  C- 


prefents  her  compliments  to  the  Deputy 
Manager,  and  begs  leave  to  decline  the  cha- 
racSter  of  Juliet,  as  the  Captain  has  unfor- 
tunately fprained  his  ankle,  and  fhe  is  unwil- 
ling to  perform  the  part  with  zny  ftthftitute,'" 


*^  Plague  take  it,"  continued  the  Ma* 
nager,  **  this  is  a  bad  job.  Sir  Harry  will 
be  devilifhly  mortified  ^ — and  he  fee'd  well 
for  being  cqft  in  Romeo  ! — However,"  as  he 
turned  to  the  fervant,  *'  my  compliments  to 
her  Ladyfhip,  and  we  fhall  hope  for  her  com- 
pany at  fupper." 

The  young  Officer  now  demanded  of  him 
whom  he  would  fix  upon  for  Juliet  I 

"  1  fhall  have  plenty  cf  candidates,  I  v^ar- 
rant  you,"  replied  he,  **  when  they  know 
Sir  Harry  is  the  Romeo. — But  how  goes  on 

your 
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your  own  affair? — You  were  in  a  fair  way 
when  I  put  you  in  Archer,  The  Colonel 
would  have  given  a  hundred  pounds  for  the 
fcenc  with  Mrs.  Sullen  in  the  bedchamber  ; 
but  it  was  a  ftroke  of  friendfliip  between  us, 
you  know,  and  I  could  not  break  it." 

The  young  Ofiicer  made  his  acknow- 
ledgments, and  proceeded  to  explain  his 
hopes. 

"  Why  aye,  to  be  fure,'*  continued  the 
Manager,  "  could  you  defire  a  better  op- 
portunity ? — Kark-ye,  I  fhall  put  you  down 
for  Ranger  next,  and  her  Ladyfhlp  for  Mrs, 
Strickland!  and  then,  ifyoudonot  improve 
the  opportunity,  you  are  not  the  man  I  take 
you  for.'* 

Here  followed  frcfh  acknov/ledgments, 
which  were  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  a 
tall,  bony,  well-made  man,  whom  Pere- 
grine found,  by  his  accent,  to  be  an  Irifh- 

man. 
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man.  He  was  a  fubfcriber  to  the  Inflitution, 
and  thus  explained  the  caufe  of  his  vifit  to 
the  Manager. 

"  You  mufl  know.  Sir,  I  am  confumedly 
in  love  with  a  certain  lady  who,  laft  week, 
played  Cherry  in  the  Beaux  Stratagem.  It 
was  on  her  account  I  principally  became  a 
member.  Now,  Sir,  I  expecfl  to  be  called 
fpcedily  to  join  my  regiment  in  Gibraltar, 
and  cannot  afford  time  for  a  regular  court- 
ihip  J  I  am  defirous,  therefore,  to  take  a 
Jlwrt  cuty  and  have  to  requeft  the  favour  of 
being  put  down  for  the  chara(rter  of  Captain 
Gibhetr 

*'  1  am  very  forty,  Sir,"  replied  the  Ma- 
nager, "  that  I  mud  difappoint  you ;  but  the 
part  of  Captain  Gibbet  is  already  appropriated 
to  a  particular  friend  of  my  own,  who  has  the 
Lme  defigns  with  yourfelf.  To  my  know- 
ledge  he  has  purfued  that  fame  lady  thefe. 

two 
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cwo  years,  from  park  to  play — from  Rane- 
lagh  to  Vauxhall,  and  builds  his  hopes  upon 
running  her  down  on  this  ground  at  laft. — 
It  is  an  unfortunate  thing,  Sir,  and  cannot  be 
helped." 

The  Iri{l:>man  was  much  difconcerted  at  this 
information  j  and,  paufing  a  moment,  begged 
to  know  if  the  character  of  Aimwell  was 
filled  ? — Being  anfwered  in  the  affirmative, 
his  chagrin  increafed,  and  he  left  the  pre- 
fcnce  of  the  Manager  with  much  apparent 
diflatisfadlion.  After  he  was  gone,  that  gen- 
tleman thus  continued — 

''  P — X  take  the  fellow  !  does  he  think  a 
fine  girl  is  to  be  had  at  this  rate ! — Ha,  ha,  ha ! 
Captain,  you  know  the  difference. — Other 
Managers  pay  their  adors ;  but  my  adors 
mufl:  pay  -rne  /" 

The  Captain  (Peregrine's  friend)  did,  in- 
deed, know  the  cJifference,     It  had  coft  him  a 

hundred 
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hundred  pounds  for  being  cafl:  In  the  charac- 
ter 0^  Archer  -,  but  fuch  had  been  his  faccefs, 
<*  in  limine,''  with  the  obje(5i:  of  his  purfuits,  that 
he  had  readily  given  fifty  more  for  the  part 
'of  Ranger  In  the  Sufpiclous  Hufband.  This 
was  the  lad  demand  which  he  expected  upon 
his  purfe  5  for  he  entertained  the  mod  fan- 
guine  hopes  of  being  able  foon  to  boaft  value 
received  for  all  hlsdlfDurfements.  I'he  Ma- 
nager, who  was  of  a  comxunlcatlve  dlfpofi- 
tion,  thus  continued — 

"  No  one,  I  flatter  myfclf,  Captain,  knows 
the  price  of  beauty  better  than  myfelf — 
Give  me  a  handfome  Juliet,  and  I'll  make  as 
much  of  her  as  a  benefit  j — give  me  a  fair 
Monimia,  and  fne  Ihail  be  as  produ(5live  to 
me  as  a  new  play  1" 

Peregrine,  whofe  morality  was  of  a  {l:ri(51:er 
kind  than  that  of  either  his  friend  or  the  Ma- 
nager, did  not  receive  much  pleafure  from  this 

conver- 
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converfation.  The  office  of  a  prompter  he 
conceived  not  to  be  very  refpeclable  ;  and, 
from  the  fample  he  had  already  had  of  the 
Deputy  Manager,  he  refolved,  (loould  the 
pod  be  offered  him,  to  rejeA  it.  He  could 
not  confcnt,  however,  to  mortify  his  friend, 
who  had  propofed  him,  or  to  (late  his  reafons 
for  declining  it,  but  contented  himfelf  with 
evafive  anfvvers. 

^'  We  fhall  be  proud  of  your  afTi-dance, 
Sir,"  faid  the  Manager,  as  he  left  them  to- 
gether; "  and  jy'<7z/r  recommendations,  Cap- 
tain," to  the  young  Officer,  *'  is  fufficient. 
Every  thing,  at  this  Theatre,  is  deterniined 
upon  by  a  Board  ;  — one  will  be  held  to-mor- 
row ;  when,  if  you  will  attend,  your  ap- 
pointment fliall  be  finally  agreed  upon." 

He  now  took  his  leave  -,  and  Peregrine 
focn  afcer  returned  to  his  lod^zingrs.  Deter- 
mined  not  to  accept   an    office   which    he 

conceived 
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conceived  difhonourable,  he  perfifted  in  his 
firfl:  refoludon.  He  wrote  a  pjlite  note  to 
the  Deputy  Manager,  thanking  hini  for  his 
countenance,  but  declining  the  honour  of  in- 
lifting  under  him.  This  was  a  vidlory  over 
felf-intereft,  upon  which  the  confcience  of 
Peregrine  mod  warmly  congratulated  him. 
The  next  morning  he  waited  upon  his  friend 
the  Officer,  and  communicated  his  fcruples 
to  him.  They  were  received  with  a  roar  of 
laughter. 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  !''  cried  the  Captain,  '*  what 
nice  prudery  is  this  ! — If  you  are  fo  fqueamifh, 
my  friend,  how  do  you  exped  to  profper  in 
the  vv'orld  ?" 

Peregrine  made  no  reply  to  this  raillery, 
but  perfifted  in  his  firft  intentions.  His 
friend  foon  perceived  that  what  he  termed 
his  prejudices^  were  unconquerable  ;  deflat- 
ing, therefore,  from  all  further  raillery,  he 

relapfed 
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relapfed  into  his  former  habits  of  frlendlTiip, 
and  propofed  many  things,  which  he  thought 
to  the  advantage  of  Peregrine.  Some,'  how- 
ever, were  not  adapted  to  his  means — fome 
were  ill  fuited  to  his  tafte — and  few  were 
agreeable  to  his  principles. 

The  OfBcer,  v/ith  the  generous  franknefs 
of  youth,  now  made  him  an  offer  of  his  purle, 
which  Peregrine,  with  much  gratitude,  de- 
clined. He  foon  afterwards  took  his  leave, 
in  queft  of  fome  new  employment. 

As  he  was  reading  the  newfpapers  in  a 
coffee- houfe,  an  advertifement  caught  his 
attention.  It  was  from  a  bookfeller,  and  in- 
vited tfie  application  of  any  man  of  literature 
to  engag^r  as  foreman  in  a  ihop  -,  a  full  know- 
ledge of  books  was  required,  and  no  drudgery 
or  mean  employment  was  demanded.  This 
offer  was  not  indeed  very  inviting,  but  the 
time  of  choice  was  over.     The  financei  uf 
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Peregrine  were  not  in  a  ftate  to  malge  him 
fcriipulous,  and  it  was  aecefiary  to  feize  upon 
the  firft  opportunity  of  any  decent  pro- 
vifion. 

He  waited  upon  the  advertifer,  whofe 
name  was  Pirate,  and  required  a  further  fight 
into  the  nature  of  his  employment.  It  was 
fufficiently  liberal  not  to  degrade  the  man 
who  fhould  undertake  it ;  and  the  manner 
and  converfation  of  Peregrine  winning  infcn- 
fibly  upon  the  bookfeller,  a  bargain  was  foon 
flruck  between  them,  and  the  foUewing  day 
fixed  upon  for  an  entrance  upon  his  new  em- 
ployment. 

Upon  his  return  to  his  lodgings.  Peregrine 
found  a  letter  from  the  Deputy  Manager, 
defiling  an  interview  with  him  at  his  own 
houfe.  Peregrine  obeyed,  and  being  intro- 
duced to  his  prefence,  was  thus  addreffed 
b>  iiim. 

"  I  am 
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"  I  am  forry.  Sir/*  faid  he,  "  you  would 
not  permit  us  to  provide  for  you  ;  but  the 
pofi:  might  poflibly  be  degrading  to  you. 
Will  you  accept  of  another  ?" 

Peregrine  demanded  what  it  was, 

"  An  engagement  in  our  Company,*'  con- 
tinued the  Manager.  "  Your  perfon  is  good ; 
and  I  am  fatisfied,  by  fo  doing,  that  I  fhali 
oblige  many  of  my  bed  female  fubfcribers. 
I  have  to  tell  you  a  fecret  moreover : — a  cer- 
tain lady,  who  faw  you  yefterday  at  the 
Theatre,  is  much  taken  with  youraddrefs  and 
manners ;  fhe  bade  me  propofe  it  to  you," 

The  reader  may  guefs  the  anfwer  of  Pere- 
grine.   He  almoft  immediately  took  his  leave: 
of  the  Manager  ^  who,  on  his  part,  cunceived 
a  very  humble  opinion  of  this  youn^  ^cnt 
inan's  underllanding. 
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CHAP.  III. 


U  PON  the  following  dav,  Peregrine  at- 
tended at  the  appointed  hour,  and  found 
Mr.  Pirate  already  employed  in  his  daily 
labours. 

That  our  reader  may  better  underfland  the 
nature  of  this  employment,  unformnately  for 
the  intereft  of  the  numerous  fraternity  of 
authors,  too  common,  we  fhall  exhibit  a 
fnort  portraiture  of  this  well-known  charac- 
ter. With  regard  to  its  being  within  nature, 
ourfelves,  and  any  of  our  good-nacured  read- 
ers, might  only  wilh  it  were  lefs  frequent* 

4  In 
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In  a  certain  ftreet  in    London,  but  which 
it  is  not  our  purpofe  to  mention,  are  one  or 
more  of  the  fpecies  of  bookfellers,  who,   in 
their  hafle  to  get   rich  beyond  the  common 
courfe  of  trade,  introduce  a  kind  of  rii/es  de 
guerre,  or  tricks  of  trade,  which  may  be  more 
laudable  for  thtir  ingenuity,  than  within  the 
pule  of  common  honefty.     The  purchafe  of 
a  manufcripr,    particularly   of  an   author   of 
any   eminence,    is   dear:    thefe    gentlemen, 
therefore,     are    very    car.ful    to    have    no 
concern  in  the  copy-right ;  but  the  work  is 
no  fooner  bought,  and  publilhcd  by  another, 
than,  according  to  the  language  of  the  trade, 
it  is  pirated.     It  is  true,   indeed,   that  even 
literary  property  is  in  fome  meafure  within 
the  proteclion  of  the  law,  but  this  clai's  of 
men  are   not   without  fufRcient  devices   to 
elude  all  reftriftions : —  he  p.raier,  for  ex- 
ample, is  not  within  the  letter  of  the  law, 
D  3  unlefs 
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ijnlefs  the  identity  of  the  work  is  proved;  that 
is  to  lay,  iinlefs  the  pirated  copy  exhibits 
every  letter,  every  comma,  every  period,  and 
every  fentence  of  its  original. 

It  is  thus  GSifily  perceived  what  a  loop  to 
the  knavery  of  fuch  literary  iharpers  is  by 
thefe  means  prefented.  By  a  kind  of  pro- 
cefs,  which  may  be  called  commercial  per- 
mutation, the  work  under  their  hands  af- 
fumes  a  new  form  -,  and  every  important  part 
being  flill  prcferved,  under  the  names  of 
Beauties,  Abridgments,  and  Extradts,  they 
reap  the  harveft  of  others  with  impunity  ; 
and  the  fair  trader,  who  has  embarked  per- 
haps a  part  of  his  capital  in  a  literary  under- 
taking of  magnitude,  is  thus  defrauded  of  his 
profits. 

Such  is  the  practice  of  thefe  pirate rs  in  the 
greater  kind  of  works  j  in  the  lefs  ones, 
where,   though  the  real  purchafer  may  have 

fome 
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fomc  profit,  yet  it  may  not  be  fufficient  to 
induce  him,  for  the  defence  of  this  right,  to 
have  recourfe  to  law,  thefe  piratefs  being 
here  affbred  of  a  more  perfect  impunity,  are 
ftill  Jef)  fcrupulous.  The  whole  of  the  work 
becomes  their  prey ;  and  any  book,  poem, 
or  fcrm.on,  as  foon  as  it  appears  in  the  world, 
is  prefenced  by  them  in  a  fmaller  volume,  and 
thus  fold  at  a  cheaper  rate.  A  fct  of  men 
moie  cffrontlcfs,  or  more  impregnable  to 
fname,  does  nut  exld  among  the  vvh-jle  body 
of  traders. — ^Such  was  Mr.  Paul  Pirate,  the 
prcfent  empbyer  of  Peregrine, 

Upon  the  entrance  of  Peregrine,  this  gen- 
tleman happened  to  be  employed  in  his  ufual 
manner.  Peregrine  demanding  what  he  had 
to  do,  Mr.  Pirate  put  into  his  hands  the 
works  of  a  juftly  celebrated  philofopher  of 
the  day. 

"  Here,'*  faidhe,  "isP y's  Modern 
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Philofophy,  a  work  that  fells  well;  though, 
for  my  part,  I  fee  nothing  in  it.  But  it  fells 
well,  and  therefore  anfwers  its  publifher's 
purpofe,  and  mud  anfwer  mine. — We  muft 
give  a  new  copy  of  ir.  Some  part  may  be 
left  out,  without  lofs  to  the  fenfe,  and  much 
faving  of  the  paper. — Thefe  authors,  let  me 
tell  you,  arc  fometimes  too  long-winded,  and 
never  confider  the  new  tax  of  twopence  per 
ream. Employ  yourfelf,  for  this  morn- 
ing's labour,  in  marking  thofe  paffages  which 
may  be  omitted,  without  being  miffed  by  the 
reader." 

Peregrine  took  the  copy,  and  regarding 
him  with  fome  aftonifliment,  demanded  of 
him  if  he  was  the  original  purchafer  of  the 
manufcript,  as  the  name  of  another  was 
affixed. 

"  What  T'  replied  Mr.  Pirate,  "  give 
five  hundred  pounds  for  a  copy-right,  wiiich 

1  can 
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I  can  have,  as  far  as  anfwers  my  piirpofes, 
for  nothing  ! — No,  no,  faith  !  let  others  pur- 
chafe  copy-rights,  vvhiift  I  live  on  the  fruits. 
No  author  fnall  evtr  b-jaft  that  he  lives  by 
me! — Think  'cm  a  nu  fance — a  fet  of  lazy 
rafc-ls  that  dcferve  no  encouragement !  — 
Why,  what  is  an  author  ? — When  /  want  a 
new  thing — get  my  journeyman  to  write  one. 
A  clever  fellow,  faith  !•— Writes  a  letter  to  a 
Member  of  Parliament,  and  again  anfwers  ic 
himfclf,  as  well  as  the  bell  of  them." 

Peregrine  here  ao;ain  returned  to  the  fub- 
jedl  of  iiis  m.orning's  dutyj  and  fetting  afide 
the  queftion  of  principle,  which  ne  faw  would 
have  iiccle  weight  v;ieh  pirates,  fuggelied  the 
danger  of  a  profecution. 

"  A  prof::cution  T'  faid  Pirate  5  *^  there's 

that  for  a  profecution  !"  f.;apping  his  fing;;rs. 

'*  No,  no,  faith  !  we  manage  better  than  that, 

D  5  Print 
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Print  a  new  title-page — clap  Dublin  at  the 
bottom — and  put  a  paper  up  at  the  window, 
that  hah^'-a- dozen  cheap  copies  are  to  be  fold 
within.  A  friend  comes :  for  fear  of  acci- 
xlents  we  fhew  him  a  copy  of  the  firft  pub- 
iifher  j  in  the  meantime,  examine  our  man  ; 
if  he  fuits,  whifper  in  his  ear  that  we  have  got 
a  few  cheap  copies  from  Ireland,  but  are  un- 
willing to  fell  them,  left  we  lliould  injure  the 
firjl  piblijlier  ^  but  now  and  then  oblige  a 
friend,  and,  ui  hopes  of  his  future  cuftom, 
will  oblige  him  v.  ith  2i  fingle  copy,  but  can 
by  no  means  let  him  have  tivo. — Ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
that's  the  way,  my  boy  ! — Ha,  ha,  ha!  take 

'em  in,  d — mme — that's  the  way  ! Here, 

Dick,"  continued  he,  calling  to  a  journey- 
man, ^^  teach  this  young  man  what  he  is  to 
do  !'' — ^and  i.'  the  fame  moment  turning  to 
Peregrine,  '^  Little  Dick  will  reach  you  every 

thing 
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thing  that  is  necelTary  to  be  known.  A 
clever  felloA'  Dick^  faith  !  as  good  an  author 
as  the  bcftofthem  !'* 

Mr.  Pirate  then  left  the  fliop,  leaving 
Peregrine  and  his  companion  to  themfelves. 
It  was  fome  time  before  the  former  could  re- 
cover from  bis  adonifhment ;  he  was  curious, 
however,  to  underftand  better  this  myfcery 
of  the  trade,  and  therefore  very  readily  en- 
couraged the  loquacious  familiarity  of  little 
Dick. 

"  Come,  come,"  faid  he,  "  fear  nothing, 
brother  I — Mafter  pays  well ;  our  trade  is 
gainful,  and  eafy  to  be  learned.  We  are  a 
kind  of  fmugglers,  you  fee  5  and  no  one,  as 
the  proverb  goes,  lives  fo  well  as  a  fmuggler, 
— What  do  you  think  now  /  make  for  my- 
felf?" 

Peregrine  replied  that  he  knew  not. 

D  6  '^  I'll 
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'^  ril  tell  you/*  continued  his  facetious 
companion.  "  Here,  who  do  you  think 
wrote  this  book  ?*'  taking  up  a  well-  bound 
odlavo.  ''  A  neat  article,  faith  ! — Who  do 
you  think  wrote  this,  I  fay  ?'* 

Peregrine  here  took  the  book,  and  ex- 
amined it.  He  found  it  expenfively  bound ; 
and  its  title,  *'  Flowers  of  Englifh  Poetry, 
or  the  Beauties  of  the  EngliGi  Poets,  with 
prefaces  upon  their  diftinguifliing  ftyles,  and 
notes  critical,  literary,  philofophical,  and 
explanatory  5  for  the  ufe  of  fchools,  officers 
in  the  army,  and  ladies." — Peregrine  con- 
fcfled  that  he  did  not  know  the  author. 

"  But  guefs,  guefs,"  faid  Dick,  "  guefs !" 

"  Well,"  replied  Peregrine,  "  fome  man 
of  tade  and  learning,  I  fuppofe.  He  under- 
takes a  great  deal — no  lefs  than  to  teach  the 
politer  part  of  the  nation.  He  mufl  doubt- 
lefs  be  a  critic,  as  his  notes  are  cridcal ;  and 

as 
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as  literary  and  philofophical,  fliould  be  a 
man  of  letters  and  a  phil  >fopher." 

*^  Ha,  ha,  ha  !"  replied  Dick,  with  aloud 
laugh,  '^  this  man  of  letters — this  critic — 
and  this  philofopher,  is  no  other  than  myfcif ! 
— Yes.,  yes,  faith  1  I  am  the  author  of  thefe 
Beauties!'' 

"  You! — you!"  replied  Peregrine,  re- 
garding him  with  a  flare. 

"  Yes,  1,1  r  replied  the  other.  "  I  hive 
been  the  author  of  one- third  of  the  minor 
works  of  the  d  ly.     Do  you  fee  a  pamphlet 

upon  fcarcity ^  My   Lord,   the  alarming 

crifis  of  the  times  induces  me  to  trouble  your 

Lordlhip,  &c.' Ha,   ha,   ha  !   "tis  me! — 

Yes,  faith  !  'tis  all  from  little  Dick.  Do 
you  fee  a  letter  upon  the  fufpenfion  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Afl— — *  Sir,  the  high  place 
of  refponfibility  which  you  hold  as  Minifter 
of  Great  Britain,  dzc,'- E^ad  !   'tis  ail  me 
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again  ! — I  have  written  on  fcarcity  till  I  am 
as  plump  as  a  partridge ;  and  the  rufpenfion 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Acl  has  releafcd  lyxe 
from  the  Poultry  Counter  !" 

The  fummons  to  dinner  now  put  an  end 
to  their  converfarion.  Pirate  had  none  of 
the  pride  of  the  higher  order  of  tradefmen, 
that  of"  keeping  rheir  dependants  at  a  diftance. 
Little  Dick  and  Peregrine  were  dcfired  to 
take  a  feat  at  his  table,  where  they  found  a 
company  compofed  of  the  loweft  drudges  of 
literature.  It  would  have  been  difficult  to 
have  coUecfted  an  affembly  of  a  more  fingu- 
lar  afpect  :  the  whole  tribe  of  libeilers — the 
whole  fraternity  of  pamphleteers — the  au- 
thors of  OMes,  G  hofts  of  the  Caftle,  and  Let- 
ters on  Peace,  all  found  here  a  ready  wel- 
come and  a  firioin. — New  y/orks  were  here 
planned. 

**  Plence 
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"  Hence  Mifccllanles  Ipriing,  the  weekly  boaft 
"  Of  Curl's  chafte  prefs,  andLintot's  rabric  poft. 
"  Hence  hymning  l  yburn's  elegiac  lines— 
*'  Hence  Journals,  Medleys,  Merceries,  Magazines, 
*«  Sepulchral  lies  our  holy  walls  to  grace, 
'*  And  New  Year  Odes,  and  all  the  Grub-ftreet  race." 

The  converfation  of  the  company  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  entrance  of  the  (hop-boy, 
who  fummoned  Mr,  Pirate  to  a  ftranger 
without.  Pirate  defired  the  perfon  to  be 
(hewn  in  ^  but  repented  his  imprudence, 
wh?n  the  boy  having  delivered  his  mefTage, 
a  man  entered,  who,  by  his  appearance, 
feemed  to  be  one  of  the  official  attendants  at 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State. — The 
countenance  of  Pirate  inftancly  changed  to 
an  afh)  palenefs,  and  his  alarm  ftill  fuitiier 
increafed,  when  the  mcffenger  demanded  :o 
fpeak  CO  him  without. 

It  may  be  fuppofcd  that  the  merriment  of 

the 
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the  good  comp^iny  was  not  a  little  didurbed 
by  this  aci venture,  and  tliey  awaited  the  ter- 
minaiion  of  it  in  filent  curiofity.  A.lc  fbme 
time  had  elapfed,  the  bey  again  ente  ed,  and 
fummoned  Peregrine  to  the  private  a^^art- 
n:ent  of  his  mader,  adding,  to  the  hafty  en- 
quiries of  the  company,  that  his  mafter  was 
now  alone,  and  defi  ed  to  fpsak  with  Pere- 
grine. The  latter  obeyed,  and  followed  the 
boy  to  his  mafler's  clofet,  with  foine  curiofity 
as  to  the  fthjeiit  of  the  interview.  A;-,  he 
entered,  he  faw  the  moil:  evident  figns  of 
emotion  in  the  cuontenance  of  Pirate,  who 
no  fooner,  on  his  part,  beheld  Peregrine, 
than,  pulliing  out  the  boy,  and  fhutting  the 
door  behind  him,  he  thus  addrtfTcd  hinn — 

*'  My  dear  lad,"  faid  he,  in  a  hurried 
inanner,  ^'  you  know  that  1  have  been  cne 
of  your  beft  friends !" 

"    1    have     known    you,    Sir,"    replied 

Peregrine, 
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Peregrine,  *^  but  a  few  hours  ;  and  you  muft 
pardon  me,  therefore,  if  I  can  recall  to  my 
mind  but  few  favours." 

'*  True,  true,"  returned  the  others  ^'  I 
mean  that  I  am  vvilhng  to  be  one  of  your  bed 
friends. — Indeed  1  may  even  fay  that  i  lidve 
been  one  already ;  for  you  know,  my  dear 
boy,  fo  much  of  the  trade,'*  wringing  his 
hand,  **  that,  wiih  common  prudence,  you 
may  make  a  fortune ! — Yes,  yes,  'tis  a 
maxim  of  mine  always  to  treat  my  men  as  if 
they  were  my  own  children;  and  little  Dick 
and  y<)u  (hall  ha^e  no  reafon  to  repent  your 
fervices.  But  accidents  will  happen  in  all 
trades,  and  one  has  juft  happened  in  mine.-— 
Tell  me,  my  boy,  are  you  grateful,  and  will 
you  ftand  my  friend  ?" 

Pen  grine  demanded  a  more  explicit  ex- 
planation, before  he  would  engage  himfeif  to 
do  any  thing. 

«*  Well, 
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*'  Weil,  well/'  replied  the  other,  <*  the 
affair  is  this : — A  few  weeks  ago  I  publilhed 
what  we  call  a  Rocket  j — you  underftand  me, 
a  fquib  againft  the  Minillers  3  a  little  libellous 
or  (o^  but  no  great  matter.  VV^eil,  they  have 
taken  dudgeon  at  it — commenced  a  profecu- 
tion — demanded  the  author  ;  or,  in  default 
of  producing  him,  I  muft  fland  to  the  pe- 
nalties myfelf. — You  underftand  me,  hey  1 
you  underftand  me  ?" 

**  Then  why  not,'*  interrupted  Pere- 
grine, *'  produce  the  author  V* 

"  That's  the  thing — that's  the  thing,  my 
good  lad  ! — Can't  be  done,"  replied  Pirate  ; 
**  the  dog  has  tricked  me — ftole  a  peck  of 
coals — and  was  tranfported  laft  SeiTions  !— 
In  fhort,  there  is  only  this  thing  to  be  done  : 
either  you,  or  little  Dick,  muft  confefs  the 
work. — As  to  Dick,  he  has  already  ftood  in 
the  pillory  once,  and  fuffered  fo  much  from 

the 
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the  mob,  that  the  dog  has  not  the  courage  to 

venture  a  fecond  time. Confefs  yourfclf 

the  author,  my  l:id,"  continued  Pirate,  pull- 
ing out  a  purfe,  and  prefenting  it  to  Pere- 
grine i  ''  it  fhall  make  you  for  ever  ! — And, 
let  me  tell  you,  you  are  not  the  firft  who  has 
owed  his  fortune  to  his  dlfgrace/* 

It  is  needlefs  to  fay  with  v/hat  contempt 
Peregrine  declined  both  the  money  and  the 
requeft.  The  converfation  was  here  inter- 
rupted by  the  entrance  of  Dick,  who  figni- 
ficd  to  his  mafter  the  return  of  the  meirenger. 
Peregrine  did  not  think  it  neceffary  to  await 
the  event  -,  but,  notwithftanding  all  the  pa- 
thetic remonflrances  of  Pirate,  that  he  fhould 
be  permitted,  at  his  age,  to  (land  the  infolence 
of  a  rabble,  enforced  by  the  arguments  of 
Dick,  that,  himfelf  having  already  fuffered, 
it  was  now  Peregrine's  turn,  left  the  apart- 
ment, and  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards  the 

houfe. 
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houfe.  Hi?  aftoniOiment  at  the  fmgular  re- 
queft  of  Pirate  had  hitherto  reftrained  his 
mirth,  but  h?  had  no  fooner  gained  the  ftreet 
than  he  gave  it  free  vent. 

Within  a  few  paces  of  Pirate's  door,  he 
was  met  by  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  Rt-gifter 
Office,  to  which  he  had  fome  time  fince  n.ade 
an  application.  Seeing  his  merriment,  the 
latter  demanded  of  him  its  caufe  ;  and,  as 
nothing  renders  us  more  facial  and  in  re  coti- 
municative  than  mirth,  Peregrine  related  it 
to  him.  The  clerk  jf^ined  him  in  his  laugh 
againfl:  the  forlorn  bo  ^kfciler  ;  but,  after  he 
hud  mduiged  fome  moments  at  Pirate's  ex- 
pence,  addreffed  Peregrine — *'  I  have  met 
you  in  good  time,'*  faid  he  j  '*  we  have  found 
a  fuuution  which  v^e  think  may  fuit  you.— • 
Follow  me  to  our  office,  and  V'>u  (hali  hear.'* 

Peregrine  i  hanked  him,  and  requefted  him 
to  lead  the  way, 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


JL  HEY  foon  arrived  at  the  office,  and 
Peregrine  was  introduced  to  the  Principal  by 
the  friendly  clerk. 

*'  I  think/'  faid  the  Principal,  "  I  have 
now  fuited  you  ;  but  anfwcr  me,  can  you 
undertake  to  teach  the  French  and  Italian 
languages  ?" 

Peregrine  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

*'  The  fituation  then  will  fuit  you,"  con- 
tinued lie  :  "_  it  is  with  a  friend  of  mine,  an 
old  merchant,  who  has  an  only  daughter, 
whom  he  wifhes  to  be  inftrucled  in  thole 

languages. 
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Janguages.  I  have  mentioned  you,  and  you 
have  only  to  attend  his  houfe,  and  obtain  an 
engagement.  My  clerk  fhail  go  with  you, 
and  introduce  you." 

Peregrine  thanked  him,  and  attended  by 
the  friendly  clerk,  immediately  repaired  to 
the  place.  The  latter,  in  his  way,  informed 
Peregrine  that  himfelf  had  been  employed  in 
the  counting- houfe  of  the  fame  merchant ; 
and,  in  anfwer  to  the  enquiries  of  Peregrine, 
endeavoured  to  give  him  fome  infight  into 
his  charader.  But  as  his  language  might  be 
fomewhat  too  mercantile  for  our  readers, 
we  Ihall  prefent  them  with  the  fubllance  of 
what  he  faid,  in  our  own  words. 

The  chara6ter  of  the  merchant  to  whofc 
houfe  Peregrine  was  now  proceeding,  and  in 
whofe  fervice  he  was  engaged  the  moment 
he  prefented  himfelf,  was  not  ill  exprefled  by 
his  names  for,  though  fcarcely  yet  in  the 

middle 
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middle  age  of  life,  he  was  never  called  by 
any   other   appellation    than    that    of    Old 
Method. — He  was  (Iridly  punctual  in  every 
part  of  his  mercantile  dealings ;  a  contract 
with  him  w^as  as  fecure  of  performance  to  its 
very  lad  iota,  as  if  indorfed  by  the  Governors 
of  the  Bank ;  he  was  never  known  to  de- 
mand more  than  the  trade  and  market  price  j 
he  was  faithful  to  his  truft,  and,  even  in  cir- 
cumftances  of  certain  lofs,  ever  fleady  to  his 
word.     With  thefe  qualities,  fo  exadlly  adapt- 
ed to  mercantile  fuccefs,   it  will  not  be  a 
fubjccl  of  much   aftonifhment  that,  in  the 
fhort  period  of  fourteen  years,    he  fhould 
have  amafTed  a  confiderable  fortune ;   that 
he  had  purchafed  a  handfome  villa  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Town,  where  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  refiding ;  that  is  to  fay,  he  refided 
in  it  from  the  Saturday  noon,  till  the   fame 
hour  on  the  following  Monday  ,  that  he  had 

given 
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given  an  expenfive  education  to  an  only 
daughter,  and  that  every  thing  around  him 
was  imprefled  with  the  charader  of  affluence. 
In  his  counting- houfe  the  greater  part  of  the 
morning ;  between  two  and  three,  on  Change ; 
dinner  with  his  family  at  four ;  at  Tom's, 
Lloyd's,  or  the  Chapter,  from  feven  to  eights 
and  at  home  for  the  remainder  of  the  even- 
ing ;  in  one  word,  a  true  Englilh  merchant 
— fuch  was  Mr.  Method. 

Peregrine  being  engaged  and  fettled  in  his 
apartment,  entered  the  following  morning  on 
what  he  underfiood  was  to  be  his  daily  duty 
— that  of  inftruding  the  young  lady,  the 
daughter  of  the  merchant,  in  the  French  and 
Italian  languages.^  As  this  lady  is  of  no  in- 
confiderable  importance  in  our  hiitory,  it 
may  be  neceffary  to  fay  a  few  words  upon 
her  perfon  and  charader. 

Ic  is  the  well-known  and,  indeed,  generous 

pradice 
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practice  of  men  who  have  either  thcmfclves 
amalTcd,  or  inherited  a  fortune  made  in  trade, 
to  confult  their  tafte  more  than  their  ava- 
rice in  their  choice  of  a  wife  >  and,  in  a  wo- 
man of  an  agreeable  perfon,  to  feek  nothing 
but  herfelf.  To  their  praife  be  it  fpoken, 
they  leave  the  trade  of  match-making  to 
fortunes  broken  on  the  turf,  to  bankrupt 
Nobles,  and  ruined  ganieliers ;  they  con- 
tent themfelves  with  growing  rich  by  the 
ufual  courfe  of  trade,  and  would  as  foon  think 
of  keeping  an  Opera  linger,  or  fupporting  a 
French jiguranfiy  as  of  driving  a  traffic  in 
wives. 

Mr.  Method,  in  his  choice,  had  followed 
the  maxim  of  his  fraternity,  and  had  made 
his  eledlion  of  a  woman  who  had  nothing  to 
recommend  her  but  her  fingular  beauty  and 
virtue.  This  lady  had  been  feme  years  dead, 
but  had  left  behind  her  a  daughter,  whofc 
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perfonal  charms  were  equal  to  thofe  of  her 
deceafed  mother.  Cecilia,  the  name  of  this 
young  lady>  was  now  in  her  eighteenth  year — 
a  period  of  life  when,  according  to  the 
Italian  poet,  "  the  bud  of  fenfibility  begins 
to  unfold,  and  the  heart  to  open  to  the  re- 
ception of  the  fweeteft  emotions  of  our 
nature." 

Such  was  the  young  pupil  to  whom  Pe- 
regrine was  to  become  a  tutor.  It  is  need- 
lefs  to  add,  that  nothing  could  be  more 
pleafing  than  fuch  a  tafL.  Peregrine,  even 
infenfibiy  to  himfelf,  became  the  St.  Preux 
to  this  new  Eloife ;  in  a  word,  the  truth  of 
our  hiiloi-y  compels  us  to  acknowledge  that 
he  had  fcarcely  been  a  month  in  the  houfe, 
before  he  became  equally  enamoured  with 
.  his  office,  as  his  pupil.  Nor  was  the  fingu- 
lar  charader  of  the  young  lady  unfavourable 
to  a  pafTion  of  this  nature. 

Cecilia, 
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Cecilia,  in  the  earlier  part  of  life,  whicli 
always  forms  a  future  character,  had  li^ed  la 
the  country  with  an  elderly  maiden  aunt; 
and  being  compelled  to  fcek  amufement  in 
a  library  of  old  Romances,  with  which  the 
tafte  of  her  aunt,  who  had  in  her  youth  been 
difippointed  where  fhe  had  placed  her  affec- 
tions, had  (locked  the  houfe,  her  mind  had 
received  a  tinge  from  thefe  dangerous  fludies. 
This  fingularicy  was  vifible  even  in  her  lan- 
guage, which  was  compofed  for  the  mofl 
part  of  the  ftyle  of  romance.  Her  conver- 
fation  with  her  confidantes  always  ran  upon 
delicate  fituations,  fentiments  of  the  heart, 
and  emotions  of  ftrong  fenfibility.  Her 
temper  was  inclined  to  melancholy,  and  this 
dirpofiLion  of  mind  ihe  conceived  the  only 
true  one  for  a  heroine  of  a  Romance.  She 
had  been  often  heard  to  declare  th?it  joy  was 
only  the  palTion  of  a  vulgar  love  y  and  that  a 
£  2  ferenity 
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ferenity  of  mind  and  temper  was  incompa- 
tible with  a  feeling  heart.  Indeed,  in  her 
fyftem  of  love,  (he  was  as  ftrong  an  advocate 
for  mifery  as  ever  was  Heraclitus  himfelf,  the 
maxims  of  which  philofopher  (he  was  much 
inclined  to.  In  a  word,  fhe  had  fo  much 
inflamed  her  fancy  by  reading  the  Romances 
of  the  two  laft  centuries,  that  (he  knew  no- 
thing of  the  cuftoms  and  manners  of  ihisy 
but  had  commenced  an  inhabitant  of  another 
world.  Her  ideas  and  opinions  had  prin- 
cipally been  formed  upon  thofe  treafures  of 
ancient  learning — Artaxerxes,  and  the  Grand 
Cyrus. 

But  as  this  young  lady  is  of  fo  much  im- 
portance in  our  hiftory,  and  as  character  is 
beft  explained  by  incident,  we  (hall  here  in- 
troduce one,  which  will  ferve  more  fully  to 
explain  her  fingular  foible. 

The    young  lady   had  a   correfpondent, 

whom? 
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whom,  according  to  an  afFe(flion  not  unufual, 
ihc  called  in  common  by  the  name  of  Celia* 
The  latter,  from  fympathy  of  charadler,  was 
indeed  well  fuited  as  a  friend  to  our  heroine. 
It  happened  that  Celia,  as  fhe  was  called, 
was  addrefTed  by  a  gentleman  of  fome  merit;, 
but  as  the  lady  had  a  fortune  very  inferior  to 
his  own,  the  guardians  of  the  young  gentle- 
man, wh^  was  dill  under  age,  were  not  fo 
well  pleafed  with  the  affair  as  the  wilhes  of 
the  lovers  would  have  had  them.  Leander 
(for,  difpleafed  with  the  Chiillian  name  of 
John^  the  ladies  had  thus  changed  it)  had 
written  to  his  miftrefs  the  ill  fuccefs  of  an 
application  for  their  confent ;  Celia  loft  not 
a  moment,  but  flew  for  comfort  and  advice 
to  her  friend  Cecilia. 

Peregrine  happened  to  be  walking  in  the 

flirubbery  of  the  old  merchant's  councry  villa 

when  this  vifit  was  paid ;  and  as  the  ladies, 

E  3  to 
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to  be  lefs  interrupted,  had  retired  to  a  walk 
in  the  garden,  parallel  to  that  In  which  Pe- 
regrine was,  the  latter  had  a  full  opportunity 
of  overhearing  what  was  faid.  Some  of  the 
prefatory  converfation  having  previoufly 
pafTed  in  the  honfe,  Cecilia  demanded  of  her 
friend  what  impeded  her  union  with  her 
lover  ? 

*^  You  forget  what  I  have  now  told  you,'* 
replied  the  other ;  "  my  fortune  is  no  more 
than  five  thoufand  pounds." 

"  Five  thoufand  pounds,  my  dear,*'  re- 
turned Cecilia ;  *'  and  what  would  you  have 

iir 

"  Six  ;  for  fo  much  would  make  me  the 
happieft  of  women.  The  guardians  of  my 
lover  think  that  his  fortune  has  a  claim  to 
fuch  a  portion ;  and,  with  a  cruel  prudence 
natural  to  luch  flinty  creatures,  they  rejed 
me  for  the  want  of  this  paltry  money. — 

They 
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They  are  London  bankers,  my  dear  ;  and  it 
is  folly  to  exped  from  them  any  feeling.-— 
But  fhall  I  fhew  you  a  letter  I  have  jufl  re- 
ceived from  Leander  ?" 

Saying  this,  ihe  produced  a  letter,  the 
contents  of  which  were  as  follow  : — 


From  Leander  to  Cella. 

*'  MY  DEAR   CELIA, 

**  I  have  failed  in  my  appli- 
cation to  my  guardians.  My  difappointmenr, 
which  I  did  not  expetfl,  has  made  me  fo 
truly  miferable,  that  it  fcarcely  left  me  fire ngth 
to  write  this  billet. — Oh  my  Celia  !  my  only 
love  1  my  heart's  beft  and  fondeft  treafure ! 
there  are  bofoms  which  never  felt  the  facred 
flame  of  the  fofc  paflion,  and  which  only 
fnfiile  at  the  tendcrnefs  they  have  not  the 
E  4  heart 
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heart  to  feel.  Such  are  my  mercantile— my 
money-making  guardians  ! — I  have  this  mo- 
ment received  the  enclofed  note  from  their 
hated  hands ! — Weep  with  me,  Celiaj  over 
this  fad  Ihock  to  all  our  hopes  V* 


To  Mr.  . 

**  DEAR  SIR, 

"  Your  father,  by  a  will  duly 
figned  and  witnefled,  according  to  the  letter 
of  the  A(fl,  appointed  us,  Philip  Cafhwell  and 
Jeremy  Gripewell,  Efqrs.  of  Cornhill,  bank- 
ers, to  be  his  executors  and  your  guardians. 
This  being  true,  as  no  doubt  you  well  know, 
though  we  thus  take  the  liberty  to  remind 
you  of  it ;  we,  Philip  Cafhwell  and  the 
above-mentioned  Jeremy  Gripewell,  confider 
it  as  our  duty  to  give  a  decided  negative  to 

the 
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the  requefV  contained  in  your  note,. bearing 
dace  this  prefent  day.  We  know  nothing 
cither  for  or  againll  the  young,  lady,.  Mifij 
Lovcday,  whom  you  mention j.  there  is  no 
fuch  name  as  that  in  our  books,  nor  have  we 
ever  heard  of  a  merchant  of  that  name  in  the 
city.  However  this,  on  proper  confidera* 
tions,  we  might  be  induced  to  overlooks, 
but  we  mud  obferve  that  this  young  lady,, 
the  aforefaid  Mi(s  Loveday,  appears  to  us, 
from  your  own  (latement,  to  have  no  fuch 
ccnfideratlons  belonging  to  her,  and  is  there- 
fore perfe(5lly  inadmiffible.  You  fay  her  for-^ 
tune  is  five  thoufand  pounds  5  but  you  forget' 
to  lay  whether  it  is  in  the  Three  per  Cents, 
Confols.  Long  Annuities,  or  Navy  Exche^ 
quer  Bills. — However  this  may  be,  wc  beg-, 
leave  to  repeat  riiacfne  is  perfectly  inadmif- 
fible. It  is  not  upon  the  figures.  Sir,  and 
will  not  therefore  do.  Your  eftate,  in  the 
^  S  moll 
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moft  moderate  calculation,  has  a  fair  claim 
to  fix  thoufand  pounds ;  wherefore  we  de- 
clare it  our  bounden  duty,  as  honed  guardians, 
to  proteft  againft  a  /e/s  fum. 

**  If  the  young  lady  wants  a  banker,  we 
would  take  it  as  a  favour  if  you  would  re- 
commend our  houfe. 

**  We  are  your  obedient 

"  Humble  fervants, 

"    p.  CASHWELL. 
"    J.   GRIP£W£LL. 

"  P.  S.  You  have  forgotten  to  date  your 
lafl  drafl  upon  us,  which  we  fhould  like- 
wife  remind  you  exceeds  your  allowance  by 
^24  lis,  6d, — V/e  return  it  to  you  for  the 
purpofe,  and  Ihall  then  honour  it.'* 


When 
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When  Cella  had  finiflied  this  letter,  Ihe 
demanded  of  Cecilia  what  (lie  thought  of  it. 

*'  Why,"  replied  fhe,  *' were  1  Leander, 
I  would  rather  confult  myfelf  than  my  guar- 
dians.— I  would  leave  them  to  their  pru- 
dence and  their  Navy  Bills,  and  follow  my 
miftrefs  and  my  own  inclinations." 

"  You  would  do  this,"  returned  her  com-* 
panion,  "  were  you  Lcander^. — and  pray 
what  would  you  do,  were  you  Celia  ?" 

"  I  would  take  the  firft  opportunity 
Leander  gave  me  to  go  off  with  him.'* 

"  Good  Heavens  !''  exclaimed  Celia, 
"  do  you  know  what  you  are  doing — do  you 
know  that  you  are  advifing  me  to  elope  ?'* 

"  By  all  means,  my  dear  ;    what  ifhould 

hinder  you  ? Neither  you   nor  Leander 

have  any  parents ;  and  though  your  guardians 
may  have  a  legal,  they  have  no  natural  au- 
thority over  you.  Whom  then  do  you  elope 
•  •  E  6  from  ? 
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from  ? — Not  from  a  father ;  to  fuch  autho- 
rity, indeed,  an  elopement  would  be  rebel- 
lion— an  outrage  againft  that  duty  and  obe- 
dience which  we  owe  to  him.  But  your 
elopement  includes  no  defiance  of  an  autho- 
rity you  are  bound  to  refpect ; — you  elope 
from  guardians,  who  care  little  about  you,  to 
the  arms  of  a  warm  and  generous  lover,  who, 
in  becoming  your  hufband,  aflures  you  of  a 
natural  proteclor. — For  myfelf,  therefore, 
were  I  in  your  fituatlon,  I  Hiould  not  hefnate 
a  moment  J  and  were  my  lover  backward,  I 
would  even  four  him  to  the  enterprife; — I 
would  never  ficrifice  my  happinefs  to  the 
fcruples  of  a  falfe  delicacy." 

"  Leander,'*  returned  Celia,  *<  has  the 
fame  fcntiments^  and  ha^  often  written  to 
me  on  the  fcibje(5l.  There  is  one  thing,  I 
believe,  which  has  hindered  him  from  pro- 
pcfing  it,  on  the  anfwer  of  his  guardians  to 

his 
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his  lafl  application.  Thefe  money -making, 
wretches,  as  he  fo  juftly  calls  them,  under 
the  pretence  of  juftice,  treat  hiai  with  the. 
mod  cruel  hardfhip.  Though  his  fortune  is 
fo  ample,  the  allowance  they  glv^e  him  out  of 
it  is  pitiful  and  infufficient.  They  feem  to 
confide r  it  a  point  of  prudence,  and  there- 
fore their  duty,,  to  ftarve  him  at  prefent,  in 
order  to  enrich  him  when  he  comes  of  age, 
I  believe,  tlierefore,  he  wants  the  means, 
rather  than  the  inclination,  to  propofe  the 
expedient  you  have  fuggefted.  In  fhort,  he 
wants  the  money  neceflary  for  fuch  an  enter-- 
prife.: — Now  I  could  let  him  have  it  myfclf^ 
for  my  guardians  are  fomewhat  more  liberal; 
but  this  would  have  more  generofity  than 
delicacy.'* 

Celia,   having  by   this  time  rather  length- 
ened j-.er  vifit  beyond  the  ufual  bound,  took 
leave  of  her  friend,  her  head  full  of  imprac- 
ticable 
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ticablc  fchemes  to  affifl  her  embarrafTed 
lover.  Cecilia,  after  the  departure  of  her 
friendj  dill  continued  her  walk  j  and,  by  the 
thoughtfulnefs  imprefled  on  her  countenance,, 
appeared  to  be  wrapped  in  meditation. 

It  was  fome  time  before  Peregrine  could 
efcape  unobferved  from  the  place  of  his  re- 
treat; nor  did  he  indeed  even  at  length  efcape 
wholly  fo.  The  young  lady  perceiving  him, 
advanced  towards  him,  and  addrefTed  him. 

*'  I  have  a  favour  to  afk  ; — may  I  flatter 
myfelf,  Sir,  that  I  fhall  find  your  ufuai  rcadi- 
nefs  to  oblige  me  ?'* 

It  is  needlefs  to  add  that  Peregrine  replied 
-with  a  warm  affirmative.  The  lady  proceed- 
ed to  explain  what  Peregrine  already  knew, 
with  regard  to  her  friend  and  her  Lcander. 
She  concluded  by  delivering  a  pocket-book 
into  the  hands  of  Peregrine  s  adding,  that 
what   fhe    required    was,    that  he    fhould 

contrive 
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contrive  fome  method  to  become  acquainted 
with  Leander,  and  Ihould  feize  the  firfl  op- 
portunity to  fupply  him  with  the  fum  necef- 
fary  for  his  purpofes. 

"  His  cruel  guardians/'  faid  /he, ''  fcarcely 
allow  him  what  is  fufRcient  to  preferve  the 
common  decorum  of  his  fituation  in  life  ; — 
it  is  only  by  flight  that  he  can  elude  their  ty- 
ranny, and  be  united  to  his  mifbrefs.  I  be- 
lieve you  will  fcarcely  feel  lefs  fatisfadion 
than  myfelf,  in  becoming  the  inftrument  of 
their  happinefs.  Alas  !  that  the  tyranny  of 
our  elders,  whether  under  the  names  of  pa- 
rents or  guardians,  fnould  thus  be  permitted  I 
— Alas !  that  the  feelings  of  the  heart — the 
toftefl  fentiments  of  our  nature,  mud  be  thus 
rcpreffed!" 

Peregrine,  even  in  defpite  of  his  refped 

for  the  young  lady,   could  fcarcely  refrain 

from  a  laugh  at  thefc  fentimental  effufions ; 

3  and 
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and  he  again  refle6led  within  hiinfelf,  with 
fome  furprife,  that  the  undcrftanding.  of 
Cecilia,  upon  ev<fry  other  point  no  Jefs  folid 
than  penetrating,  fliouid  be  thus  fabdued  by 
the  habits  of  early  life. 

He  did  not,  however,  hefitate  to  comply 
with  the  young,  lady's  requeft  s  and,  taking 
his  leave  of  her,  he  proroifed  to  fee  Leander 
in  the  courfe  of  the  day.  He  fallied  out  in 
the  fame  moment  to-  execute  this  fingular 
commifTion,  and,  being  full  of  other  thoughts, 
had  proceeded  the  length  of  fome  flrects^  be^ 
fore  it  occurred  to  his  memory  that  he  had 
forgotten  to  enquu'e  the  prefent  abode  of  the 
objedl  of  his  purfuit.  He  was  about  to  re- 
turn for  this  purpofe,  when  his  attention  was » 
called  off  to  a  tumuk  in  the  ftreet. 

A  young, man,  in  the  habits,  and,  to  do 
himjuftice,  of  the  appearance  of  a  gentle- 
man^   had   defcended  from  a   curricle,  and 

chalknRed 
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challenged  to  a  pugiliftic  conteft  a  hackney- 
coachman.  Peregrine,  enquiring  into  the 
caufe  of  the  difpute,  could  procure  no  other 
anfwer  than  that  the  gentleman  and  hackney- 
coachman  were  equally  celebrated  amateurs 
of  pugiiifm,  and  that  each  having  meafured 
the  other  with  his  eye,  and  thus  concluding 
themfelves  fuitably  matched,  the  gentleman 
had  given,  and  the  coachman  accepted  the 
challenge.  The  ring,  however,  was  now 
made,  and  the  combatants  having  ftripped, 
the  battle  commenced. 

It  is  the  boaft  of  the  prefent  times,  to  have 
improved  the  national  (lock  of  amufements. 
It  was  the  cuftom  in  former  days  that  many 
cxercifes,  and  more  particularly  thofe  of  a 
pugil:flic  nature,  were  exclufively  confined  to 
the  lower  clafTes  j  or,  if  they  ever  found  any 
place  amongft  our  higher  ranks,  they  had  the 
prudence  not  to  exhibit  tlieir  feats  to  public 

view. 
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view.  But  Falhion,  like  Fortune,  is  fubjcd 
even  to  contraries,  and  is  fb  little  governed 
by  reafon  in  any  of  her  changes,  that  a  fuc- 
ceeding  age  may  as  far  furpafs  the  prefent,  as 
the  prefent  may  boaft  to  have  exceeded  the 
pafl. 

We  fhall  not  interrupt  the  courfe  of  our 
narrative  to  relate  the  various  evolutions  of 
this  fafhionable  conted  ;  fuffice  it  to  fay>  that 
the  gentleman  was  at  length  borne  away  by 
the  fpedators,  and  Peregrine  amongft  the 
number,  as  no  longer  able  to  maintain  the 
contell.  The  general  plaudits  of  the  fur- 
rounding  circle  celebrated  the  vidory  of  the 
Goachman,  and  a  fubfcription  was  fet  on  foot, 
by  the  fuccefsful  refult  of  which  he  became 
independent  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
Nor  has  he  been  ungrateful  to  his  patrons  ; 
his  merit  has  rather  augmented  with  its 
liberal  reward.     To  the  admiration   of  the 

amateurs. 
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amateurs,  he  has  never  yet  been  conquered  5 
on  the  other  hand,  he  may  reckon  amongft 
his  trophies  that  few  have  ever  furvived  a 
battle  with  himfelf. 

To  return  to  the  young  gentleman  : — he 
was  taken  to  his  lodgings  in  Bond  Street  ^ 
and,  as  Peregrine  had  attended  him  thither, 
he  confcnted,  upon  his  requefl  (as  he  had 
now  recovered  his  fpeech)  to  remain  to  din^ 
ner  with  him.  Fortunately  for  this  unfuc- 
cefsful  combatant,  he  had  received  little  other 
injury  than  a  temporary  fufpenfion  of  breath  j 
we  mud  except,  indeed,  that  his  face  was 
much  disfigured.  By  the  hour  of  dinner,  he 
had  fomewhat  recovered  the  effefls  of  the 
conteft. 

The  converfation  which  took  place  be-» 
tv/een  Peregrine  and  himfelf,  had  for  fome 
moments  no  other  fubjefl  than  the  battle ;  but 
became,  by  infenfible  degrees,  more  familiar. 

The 
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The  firft  bottle  had  not  been  exhaufted,  when 
the  gentleftian,  taking  a  picture  from  his  bo- 
fom,  prefented  it  to  Peregrine,  and  demand- 
ed his  opinion  upon  it.  The  latter  imme- 
diately recognifed  the  features  of  Celia  ;  and 
if  he  had  any  further  doubt,  it  was  imn:ie- 
diately  removed  by  reading,  upon  the  back 
of  the  tablet,  the  fuperfcription — '^  Celia  to 
her  Leander,*' — Peregrine,  after  a  moment 
of  aftonifhment,  could  fcarcejy  refrain  a 
laugh  at  fuch  a  Leander  as  the  one  before 
him. 

It  is  needle fs  to  add  that  he  did  not  lofe 
the  opportunity  to  execute  his  commifTion. 
Having  upon  fome  pretence  delivered  the 
pocket-book,  he  took  his  leave,  and  returned 
home* 


CHAP. 
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CHAR  V. 


JL  HOUGH  Peregrine  was  already  the  ad* 
mirer  of  Cecilia,  he  had  not  yet  prefumed 
to  confide r  himfelf  as  her  lover  ;  nor,  per* 
haps,  would  ever  have  appeared  in  that  cha- 
rafler,  but  for  an  event  of  fome  fingularity. 

Old  Method  having  amafled,  as  we  have 
faid  above,  great  wealth,  had  an  ambitionj 
not  unuRial  with  thofe  in  trade,  of  be^ 
coming  the  founder  of  a  family.  He  knew 
that  as  the  eftates  of  our  Noblemen  became 
dilapidated  by  modern  luxury,  they  were  in 
the  habits  of  fecking  to  repair  them  from 

the 
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the  affluent  gains  of  mercantile  economy  i 
and  that  a  city  heirefs  was  one  of  the  bed  re- 
fources  for  a  ruined  Nobleman. 

The  beauty  of  his  daughter,  which  feem- 
ed  heightened  in  paternal  eyes,  connrmed 
thefe  hopes  almoft  to  a  full  convidion.  Old 
Method  had  awaited  with  impatience  the 
maturity  of  his  daughter  to  realize  thefe  pro- 
fpefls.  He  was  eager  for  the  deferable  ap- 
pellation of  father-in-law  from  a  Peer  of  the 
realm  ,  and,  in  fome  of  his  reveries,  already 
addrefTed  his  daughter,  in  his  own  fancy,  by 
the  title  of  Countefs. 

This  impatience,  perhaps,  for  the  conclu- 
fion  of  his  project  was  further  increafed  by 
the  clrcumftance  of  every  thing  elfe  being 
prepared  i  and  that  nothing  but  the  extreme 
youth  cf  his  daughter  retarded  the  fulfilment 
of  his  wifiies.  With  the  ufual  policy  of  a 
trader,  he  had  already  prepared  every  inftru- 

ment 
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ment  necefiary  for  his  purpofe  ;  and  the  mo- 
ment that  his  daughter  completed  her  fix- 
teenth  year,  flie  was  to  be  introduced  to  her 
lover  and  future  hulb and.  It  may  excite  a 
fmile,  perhaps,  to  add  a  few  words  upon  the 
perfon  and  character  of  this  deftined  lover  of 
Cecilia. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  country-houfe 
of  old  Method,  was  a  feat  of  fome  magnifi- 
cence, and  an  eftate,  but  for  the  encumbrance 
of  heavy  mortgages,  of  fome  value  to  its  no- 
minal owner.  The  name  of  its  pofleffor  was 
.  Lord  Acrelefs,  a  name  of  fome  modern  ce- 
lebrity ;  and  which  for  many  years  has  been 
foremoft  upon  the  lifts  of  luxury  and  extra- 
vagance. 

Lord  Acrelefs  had  been  heir  to  the  title 
and  the  relics  of  the  ancient  family  eftate, 
which,  in  the  reigns  of  our  Edwards  and 
Henrys,  had  been  one  of  the  large  ft  in  the 

kingdom  s 
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kingdom ;  but   as  the  heads  of  this  noble 
Houfc  of  Acrelefs  had   ever  been  amongft 
the  mod  falhionable  of  the  Court  and  coun* 
try — as  their  hawks,  their  hounds,  and  their 
equipages  had  been  objects  of  envy  to  their 
Sovereigns  themfelves — as  their  habiliments 
had  been   always  the  mod   fplendid  in  the 
tournament,  and  their  joufts  of  more  fre- 
quency and  magnificence   than  thofe  of  any 
other  member  of  the  Court,  they  had  fuc*. 
ceeded  in  diminifhing  their  funds  to  a  more 
moderate  level.     As  a  counterpoife  to  this 
prodigal  propenfity,   the  fame  heads  of  this 
honourable  Houfe  had  never  deviated  from 
the  prudent  policy  of  feeking  to  repair  the 
waftc  of  extravagance  in  every  generation, 
by  a  marriage  with  an  affluent  wife. 

The  prefent  Lord  Acrelefs,  in  a  laudable 
imitation  of  the  fpirit  of  his  illuftrious  ancef- 
tors,  had  already  reduced  his  rents  to  one 

half 
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half  of  their  original  value ;  his  Lordlhip, 
however,  had  a  fmgular  averfion  to  a  matri- 
moriial  conne<fbion  i  a  circumftance  which 
may  be  doubtlefs  imputed  to  his  own  ex- 
perience. 

This  Nobleman  had  already  made  a  trial 
of  what  the  poet  is  pleafed  to  call  *'  the  (late 
of  dubious  blifs,'*  previous  to  the  death  of 
his  father  -,  and  at  a  time  when  the  old  Noble- 
man had  refolved  to  take  up  a  new  mortgage 
of  ten  thoufand  pounds. 

Lord  Acrelefs,  at  that  time  fcarcely  ar- 
rived at  manhood,  had  been  compelled,  by 
parental  comm.and,  to  folicit  the  hand  and 
fortune  of  the  heirefs  of  a  wealthy  money- 
broker.  His  Lord  (hip's  addrefTes  were  ir- 
refiftible  ;  and  a  fhort  time  put  him  in  pof- 
feflion  of  the  elegant  and  accorbplilhed  Mifs 
Louifa  Muckworm.  Her  portion  of  fifty 
thoufand  pounds  was  divided  into  three  parts: 
'    VOL.  II,  F  one 
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one  went  to  the  old  Lord  j  a  fecond,  to  pay 
off  a  late  mortgage ;  and  the  remainder,  by 
general  confent,  to  launch  the  young  couple 
in  life. 

His  Lordfhip's  father  died  in  the  firfl:  week 
of  their  marriage.  Mifs  Louifa  Muckworm 
obtained  the  full  accomplilhment  of  her 
wifhes,  and,  under  the  tide  of  Countcis 
Acrelefs,  difguftcd  all  her  friends  with  her 
grofs  impertinence.  Being  foon  introduced 
into  fafhionable  life,  fhe  difplayed  fuch  a 
gotU  for  all  its  follies,  that  both  the  eflate 
and  honour  of  her  hufband  appeared  in  equal 
danger  j  when  a  fever,  caught  from  a  neg- 
levied  cold,  carried  her  to  her  grave,  at  a 
period  when  half  of  her  hufband's  eftate  ftill 
remained  to  be  ruined. 

To  this  lady  did  old  Method,  an  intimate 
friend  of  her  father,  intend  his  daughter  to 
fuccecd  as  fecond  Countcfs  to  the  widowed 

Lord ; 
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Lord  ;  and  though  at  the  death  of  the  firft 
Countefs,  the  daughter  oi  the  old  merchant 
was  abfolutely  at  her  mother's  bread,  he  fore- 
fa  vv  no  obdacle  to  this  union.  He  had  fome 
knowledge  of  the  comforts  which  his  Lord- 
fhip  had  experienced  from  his  former  wife  \ 
and  from  this  he  juftly  concluded  chat  he 
would  be  in  no  great  hurry  to  venture  upon 
a  fecond.  In  other  words,  he  was  convinced 
that  nothing  but  neceffity,  or  imminent  ruin, 
could  drive  the  Peer  upon  the  choice  of  an- 
other lady. 

Old  Method  was  in  every  thing  the  man 
of  bufmefs,  and  refolved  to  lofe  no  time  m 
putting  the  matter  in  a  proper  training. — 
His  Lordfhip,  as  we  have  hinted,  had  been 
greatly  ftraitened  by  the  extravagance  of  his 
wife.  Her  Ladyfhip  therefore  was  fcarcely 
depofited  in  her  grave,  before  he  found  him- 
felf  compelled  to  have  recourfe  to  the  old 
F  2  family 
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family  practice,  which  he  held  it  a  point  of 
honour  to  keep  up. 

Old  Method  was  well  known  as  one  of  the 
inoft  thriving  men  in  the  city;  he  lived, 
moreover,  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  had  to 
boaft  fome  degree  of  intimacy  with  his 
Lordfhip.  To  him,  therefore,  the  Peer 
thought  proper  to  apply  for  an  advance  of 
money  upon  a  new  mortgage.  The  old 
merchant,  by  the  intervenrion  of  a  common 
friend,  had  partly  contrived  this  application ; 
he  was  not  backward  in  availing  himfelf  of 
the  opportunity,  and  thus  addrefled  the  no- 
ble Lord. 

"  I  fear,  my  Lord,  this  may  not  be  the 
only  fum  you  will  need  -,  and  as  the  encum- 
brances of  your  Lorddiip's  eftate  are  already 
more  than  half  the  rental,  I  am  afraid  you 
will  too  foon  want  anoiher." 

"  Very  like — very  like  indeed,"  replied 

his 
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his  Lordllilp,  with  a  gaiety  which  would 
have  appeared  rather  inconfiftent  in  another; 
but  in  a  man  of  the  hon  toiiy  though  even 
upon  the  brink  of  ruin,  it  was  not  out  of  cha- 
racier.  *'  Very  probably,  Mr.  Method  3 
but  who  will  fupply  me  ?'* 

•*  Upon  certain  terms,  myjelfy'  replied 
old  Method. 

**  What  do  you  mean,  my  dear  friend  ?'* 
faid  his  Lordlhip  eagerly. 

"  I  mean/*  replied  Method,  «  that  I 
have  an  untitled  daughter  ^  and  that  your 
Lordfliip*s  title  is  better  than  your  eftate,  and 
that  you  may  beftow  it  upon  whom  you  pleafe. 
Your  Lordlhip  underftands  me." 

"  I  do,  Sir,"  replied  the  Peer,  "  and  I 
regret  that  I  cannot  accept  your  terms.-— 
To  confcfs  the  truth,  I  have  been  fo  well  fa- 
tisfied  with  my  late  wife,  that  I  do  not  care, 
though  to  avoid  certain  ruin,  to  venture 
F  3  upon 
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upon  3  fecond. — I  hope  yon  have  not  men- 
tioned any  thing  of  this  to  the  young  lady, 
your  daughter  ; — even  fhould  I  agree  to  it, 
it  may  probably  be  not  acceptable  to  her'' 

"  Aye,  aye,"  returned  Method,  *'  I  will 
anfwer  for  her. — She  knows  nothing  of  it, 
however." 

*'  I  did  not  know  you  had  a  daughter," 
refumed  Acrelefs.  *'  Pray,  Sir,  how  oU 
may  the  young  lady  be  r'* 

*'  She  is  an  ir^fayit  at  her  mother's  breafu," 
replied  Method,  '*  and  is  about  three  months 
and  a  few  days  old.'* 

"  I  do  not  underftand  you,'*  faid  my 
Lord. 

"  Inaivord  then,"  replied  Method,  "my 
meaning  is  this.  Though  my  daughter  is  an 
infant  at  prefent,  the  period  may  arrive  when 
Ihc  may  be  a  (uitable  wife  to  your  Lordlliip. 
Enter  into  a  bond  to  marry  her  when  Ihe 

fhall 
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fliall  be  of  this  fuitable  age,  and  I  am  ready 

to  fiipply  your  ncceilltics. You  have  a 

repugnance,  perhaps,  at  this  prefcnt  mo- 
ment.— It  is  for  you,  my  Lord,  to  confider 
whether  the  interval  I  grant  you,  be  not  fuf- 
ficient  to  overcome  this  obftacle.— ^I  wait 
youranfwer,  my  Lord.** 

It  is  needlefs  to  add  that  the  bond  was 
figned,  the  money  paid,  and  the  whole  af- 
fair, to  the  fatisfavSlion  of  Method,  confider- 
ed  as  concluded.  Such  was  the  impatience 
with  which  he  expeded  the  maturity  of  his 
daughter,  that  nothing  appeared  more  tedious 
to  him  than  the  long  interval  between  that 
period,  and  the  one  in  which  the  young  lady 
fhould  attain  the  age  of  fixteen,  the  appointed 
time  for  the  commencement  of  his  Lord- 
ihip's  addrelTes.  Cecilia,  as  we  have  men- 
tioned before,  had  already  attained  that  age  -, 
and,  from  the  reputation  of  her  beauty  and 
F  4  accom- 
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accomplifhments,  her  deflined  lover,  the 
Lord  Acreleisj  became  as  eager  as  old  Me- 
thod himfelf  for  the  propofed  union. 

Upon  the  appointed  day,,  the  old  mer- 
chant, having  explained  his  views  to  his 
daughter,  who  heard  them  with  an  inclina- 
tion to  laughter  (he  could  fcarcely  rcilrain, 
prepared  a  magnificent  entertainments  and, 
in  the  courfe  of  the  day,  contrived  an  inter- 
view between  Cecilia  and  her  noble  fuitor. 
His  lafl  requeft  to  Acrelefs  was,  that  he 
ihould  come  immediately  to  the  point,  and 
that  he  ihould  lofe  no  time  iu  Preliminaries. 

"  Your  Lordfhip,**  faid  he,  "  has  nothing 
*nore  to  fay  than  to  propofe  an  inftant  union, 
and  my  daughter  is  prepared  to  give  you  a 
proper  reception.*' 

Acrelefs,  who  was  not  without  a  fafhion- 
able  gallantry,  thought  there  was  fome  fin- 
gularity   in  this    proceeding  j   but,   as    the 

daughter 
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daughter  might  refcmble  the  father,  he  re- 
folved  to  be  guided  ia  ev^cry  thing  by  the 
advice  of  Method. 

He  addrefTed  Cecilia  without  ceremony ; 
and,  without  preface,  made  her  his  pro- 
pofals. 

"  Your  father/*  faid  his  Lordlhip,  "  in 
conclufion " 

"  Why,  iny  Lord/'  fajd  the  young  lady, 
interrupting  him,  "  my  father  is  a  merchant ; 
but  the  happinefs  of  his  daughter  muft  not 
be  one  of  the  articles  of  his  traffic.'^ 

'*  But  you  muft  coniider,  my  deareft 
creature!"  cried  his  Lordfliip. 

*'  It  is  your  Lorddiip  muft  conjidery*  in- 
terrupted Cecilia,  *'  that  I  am  not  in  the  lift 
of  the  commodities  of  his  warehoufe  ! — Had 
your  LordQiip  wanted  a  puncheon  of  rutrs, 
or  a  fugar-calk,  you  might  have  applied  to 
my  father  then,  and  with  propriety." 

F  5  Saying 
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Saying  this,  flie  left  the  room,  and  his 
Lordfhip,  not  a  htde  confufcd  with  the  fmart- 
ncfs  and  ridicule  of  her  anfwer. 

It  was  not  to  the  mere  caprice  of  the  young 
lady  that  this  rejedion,  fo  little  to  the  talle 
of  his  Lordlhip,  who  had  been  fomewhat 
more  fuccefsful  with  the  faihionable  demireps 
of  the  day,  can  be  wholly  imputed.  But  if 
the  accompiilhments  of  his  Lordihip  be  well 
confidered,  it  muft  be  confelTed  that  this 
young  lady  had  fufficient  to  juftify  her  to 
mod  of  our  readers,  for  this  rejedion. 

Lord  Acreicfs  was  fomewhat  advanced 
beyond  the  middle  age  s  and  as  he  had  lived 
a  life  of  enjoyment,  or  what,  in  other  words, 
may  be  called  a  life  of  pleafure,  his  heahh 
was  fcarcely  lefs  dipped  than  his  eilate.  At  a 
period  of  life  which,  in  one  of  more  regular 
habits,  would  fcarcely  be  called  by  any  other 
name  than  that  of  maturity,  the  noble  Lord 

h:id 
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had  contrived  to  anticipate  half  the  Infirmities 
of  age  ',  and  the  frequent  fits  of  the  gout, 
which  for  the  mod  part  confined  him  to  his 
bed  or  his  chair,  were  but  little  confident 
with  the  accomplifhments  or  affiduity  which 
a  girl  of  fixteen  is  not  unreafonably  inclined 
to  expecfl  from  her  lover. 

But  though  this  might  have  been  pleaded 
as  a  ftrong  excufe  fjr  the  rejedion  of  my 
Lord,  the  young  lady  had  another^  which  (he 
was  pleafcd  to  confider  dill  more  lb.     This 
was,  that  Ihe  had  already  bedowed  her  heart 
on  a  fuitor  more  to   her  tade — this  was^  in 
facr,  no  other  than   Peregrine.     The  age  of 
Cecilia  was  that  of  romance  ;  and  what  could 
be  lb  didant  from  the  ufual  condu(5t  of  he- 
roines of  Romances,  as   to  conient  to  the 
viev;s  of  a  father,  and  facrifice  a  young  lover 
whom  fhe  approved,   to  oPiC   who  had  no- 
thing to  commend  him  but  the  choice  and 
F  6  wilhes 
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wilhes  of  another.  It  was  the  duty  of^a 
heroine  to  refift  a  ryftem  of  tyranny  like 
this.  Cecilia  refolved  to  refifl  it,  and  to  be 
bound  by  the  ufual  morality  and  logic  of  her 
fex,  which  prefcribes^  in  mod  cafes,  to  follow 
inclination  where  happinefs  is  concerned. — 
As  ihe  left  the  prefence  of  the  noble  Lord, 
full  of  this  purpofe,  flie  happened  to  meet 
Peregrine ;  and  rufhing  forward,  and  burfl- 
ing  into  an  agony  of  tears,  fhe  threw  herfelf 
into  his  arms. 

"  Oh  my  friend!**  fhe  exclaimed,  "  v;e 
are  loft — ruined  !" 

"  Ruined!"  exclaimed  Peregrine, '' what 
mean  you  ? — Ruined  1'* 

"  That  we  are  irreparably  loft!'*  repeated 
Cecilia.  "  My  father  has  propofed  to  me 
another  lover  -,  and  I  muft  facrifice  you  to 
receive  him!" 

It  is  nee  die  fs  to  fay  that  if  Peregrine  was 

aftoni  filed 
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adonlihed  at  her  firft  exclamation,  he  was  no 
lefs  furprifed  at  this  explanation  of  it.  Ic 
would  be,  perhaps,  to  fink  him  in  the  opi- 
nion of  many  of  our  readers,  to  fay  that  heat 
firft  underflood  it  in  a  different  fenfe,  and 
that  he  was  near  fpoiling  his  good  fortune  by 
demanding,  on  her  exclaiming  that  every 
thing  zvas  lojl  !  for  how  much  the  Jioiife  had 
failed, — It  may  be  confidered  more  neceflary 
to  defend  him  on  what  may  be  thought  a 
point  of  honour. 

Peregrine  had  been  admitted  to  the  houfe 
of  Method,  and  afterwards  into  his  confi- 
dence ;  he  might  be  thus  confidered  as  bound 
in  fome  meafure  by  gratitude,  and  could  not 
concur  in  any  thing  which  might  oppofe  his 
wifhcs,  without  fome  breach  of  obligation. 
But  what  could  be  more  fo  than  his  addrefles 
to  Cecilia,  the  only  daughter,  and  heirefs  of 
all  the  merchant's  wealth  ?  Peregrine  was, 
5  more- 
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moreover,  not  unacquainted  with  the  Inten- 
tions of  old  Method  relative  to  Lord  Acre- 
lefs ;  in  his  moments  of  relaxation,  he  had 
often  exprefled  to  Peregrine  the  overflowings 
of  his  joy,  when  he  refiefted  on  the  rank  to 
which  he  was  about  to  elevate  his  daughter, 
and  the  family  which  he  projefted  to  found 
for  himfelf. 

As  this  was  one  of  thofe  dreams  of  fancy 
which  always  occupied  the  head  of  the  mer- 
chant, Peregrine  never  once  interrupted  him 
in  the  pleafure  they  gave  him,  by  the  mod 
diftant  hint  of  fuch  a  connecflion  not  being 
agreeable  to  Cecilia.  He  perceived  Me- 
thod's heart  to  be  fixed  upon  the  union; 
and  every  tie  of  gratitude,  and  obligation  of 
honour,  compelled  Peregrine  to  defill  from 
all  attempts  of  gaining  the  affcdions  of 
Cecilia. 

it  mufl:  be  acknowledged  to  his  praife, 

that 
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that  he  had  hitherto  obeyed  this  impulfe  of 
honour ;  and  that,  though  ahiiofb  from  his 
firft  entrance  into  the  houfe,  the  beauty  of 
Cecilia  had  infpired  him  with  a  fecret  pafTion, 
he  had,  as  he  thought,  confined  all  know- 
ledge of  it  to  his  own  bread.  But  as  no- 
thing could  efcape  the  fentimental  lagacity 
of  Cecilia,  fhe  had  eiiher  feen,  or,  what  was 
to  the  fame  purpofe,  conjedured  that  (lie  faw, 
the  attachment  of  Peregrine  ;  and  as  he  was 
doubtlefs  more  fuited  to  her  than  the  lover 
propofed  by  her  father,  fhe  fondly  encou- 
raged the  belief;  and,  in  the  words  of  her 
favourite  author,  imputed  his  filence  to  the 
'*  referve  of  honour  J'^ 

Pereo;rine  now  thought  it  too  late  to  re- 
pair  what  was  already  done ;  and,  as  he  had 
yet  nothing  with  which  to  accufe  him  lei  f,  he 
gave  himfclf  up  with  equal  delufion  to  the 
encouragement  of  a  pleafing  paffion. 

CH/VP, 
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OTHING  could  be  more  pleafing  than 
the  prefent  fituation  of  Peregrine.  Fortune, 
as  if  repenting  her  former  perfecution,  had 
now  put  him  in  a  ficuarion  of  feeming  per- 
manence ;  but  he  had  drawn  the  leflbn  from 
his  former  experience,  to  put  buciittle  confi- 
dence in  this  favourable  appearance,  and  to 
eredl  himfelf  an  afylum  under  any  circum- 
ftances  of  future  chan2;e.  He  had  now  learn- 
ed  that  mod  ufcful  of  all  knowledge  — the 
knowledge  of  the  town;  and  it  v^as  the  nrft 
refuk  from  this  fcience,  that  a  fcafon  of  tem- 

por.iry 
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porary  profperity  lliould  be  employed  in 
multiplying  relburces. 

Ic  is  a  difgrace  to  wifdom,  fays  the  phi- 
lolbpher,  that  in  a  (lorm  like  this,  we  Ihould 
have  but  one  anchor.  Peregrine,  fortunate- 
ly for  himfelf,  had  adopted  this  maxim  :  he 
refolvcd,  therefore,  to  confider  his  prefent 
iituation  but  as  a  kind  o^  Jlanding  grotmd* 

With  thefe  rcfolutions  he  fuffered  not  a 
moment  to  efcape  him  ;  but  -employed  his 
leifure  in  fuch  avocations  as  might  belt  fuic 
his  talent.  With  thefe  purpofes,  the  nature 
of  his  duties  in  the  family  of  Method  con- 
curred J  for,  with  the  exception  of  the  few 
hours  which  were  employed  in  giving  IciTons 
to  Cecilia,  his  time  was  always  almoit 
wholly  unoccupied. 

As  he  was  one  day  palling  along  the  drect, 
he  was  on  a  fudden  accofted  by  a  perfon, 
who,  in  addition  to  a  mod  uncouth  and  vulgar 

appearance^ 
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appearance,  had  a  large  black  patch  upon  his 
left-eye.  Peregrine  recognifed,  by  his  voice, 
the  apprentice  of  his  former  mailer,  Pirate, 
the  bookfeller  i  and  indeed  litde  Dick,  as  he 
was  called,  was  not  backward  in  difcovering 
himfclf. 

Peregrine,  enquiring  after  Pirate,  and  the 
ftate  of  the  fhop  fince  he  had  left  it,  was  con- 
demned to  liften  to  a  mod  melancholy  re- 
cital of  misfortunes. 

"  It  is  all  up  with  us,"  cried  Dick  ;  "  \vc 

have  fniaflied  at  laft  -, — that   d d   libel 

did  for  us !" 

"  And  what  is  become  of  Mr.  Pirate  ?*' 
enquired  Peregrine  j  "  have  you  feen  him 
lately  ?" 

*'  I  have  jufl:  come  from  paying  him  a 
vifit ;  zndj/ou  may  go  fee  him  likewife.** 

*'  If  I  could  be  of  any  fervice  to  him,*' 


cried  Peregrine. 
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^^  You  may  at  lead  do  hi  n  the  fame  fa- 
vour I  have  done  him.  '  He  is  now  (landing 
in  the  pillory  at  Charing  Crofs  -,  and,  noc- 
withftanding  my  affcdlion  to  my  old  maftcr, 
no  one  has  helped  him  to  the  talle  of  rotten 
eggs  more  indudrioully  than  myfelf. — Zeal 
for  juflice,  Mr.  Peregrine — zeal  for  juftice, 
is  a  principle  I  (liall  carry  with  me  to  the 
grave  ! — I  am  a  philofopher — a  Manlius  in 
my  fentiments  of  that  nature  ;  and  am  al- 
ways ready  to  facrifice  my  private  afFedlions 
to  the  public  incereft.  Friendfhip  is  a  tie 
to  the  individual  ^ — ^juftice  is  a  debt  to  the 
community. — Amicus  Plato^  fed  magis  arnica 
Veritas, — Ha,  ha,  ha  T* 

Little  Dick  had  continued  fome  time  in 
this  drain,  when  Peregrine  interrupted  him, 
by  demanding  in  what  employment  he  was 
at  prefent  engaged. 

**  You  mud  know  then,"  refumed  Dick, 

*'  I  am 
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*'  I  am  an  author  yet ;  and  am  engaged  at 
prefent  in  the  moft  profitable  branch  of  let-* 
ters.  It  pays  well ;  and,  what  is  more,  gives 
a  man  fome  credit  with  himfelf : — the  higheft 
prerogative  of  genius  is  invention  ;  and, 
faith  !  that  I  exercife  from  morning  to  night. 
— I  fee  you  i^are.  I'o  explain  then  :  I  write 
the  debates  in  Parliament  for  a  periodical 
work — give  a  tone  to  the  public  fentiments, 
and  politics  to  a  whole  nation.— But  come 
— at  Pirate's  I  taught  you  how  to  abrld^e^ 
and  now  1  will  do  you  a  better  turn,  and 
teach  you  how  to  report.  Other  poor  devils 
of  our  trade  are  mere  drudges  of  literature- 
write  Magazines  and  Reviews  for  three 
guineas  a  fheet — compile  voyages,  and  pub- 
lith  experiments  in  natural  phiiofophy.  All 
this  I  have  done— and  all  this  is  dull  work, 
and  does  not  furniih  fhoe-leather ;  then  a 
wan  gains  no  reputation — it  makes  no  nolfe 

ia 
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in  the  world,   none  m    the  lead  ' Why 

now,  laft  month  I  publilhed  a  ^  Short  Ma- 
nual of  Chemiftry,*  but  it  didn't  take  ;  and 
hadn't  it  been  for  my  *  Remonftrance  againft 
Non  refidence,'  and  hint<^  for  a  '  Reform  in 
the  Church,*  I  might  have  lain  in  jail,  the 
deuce  a  bit  the  gainer  by»my  labours.  But 
the  moment  a  honeffc  friend  of  mine  let  me 
into  the  myftery  o^  reporting^  fortune  changed 
with  me  ;  and,  faith  !  if  matters  go  on  as 
favourably  as  they  have  done,  1  do  not  defpair 
of  getting  penfioned  at  laft.** 

Peregrine  did  not  relax  his  attention  to 
this  difcourfe  of  little  Dick  ;  for,  as  he  was 
refolved  never  to  throw  himfelf  out  of  the 
way  of  knowledge  of  the  town,  he  thought 
the  fatigue  of  enduring  the  prolixity  of  his 
companion,  well  paid  by  the  information  he 
was  likely  to  draw  from  it.  They  now  ad- 
journed to  a  coffee-houfe,  by  the  invitation 

of 
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of  Peregrine  i  and,  after  fome  refrefliments, 
little  Dick  thus  commenced  his  promifed  ex- 
planation, 

"  You  mud  know  there  is  a  fee  of  men 
who,  however  negligent  of  their  own  affairs, 
find  time  to  take  care  of  thofe  of  the  public. 
Of  this  clafs  are  your  coffee- houfe  politicians, 
and  more  particularly  fuch  as  traffic  in  newf- 
papers,  party  pamphlets,  and  journals  of  the 
proceedings  of  both  Houfes  of  Parliament. 
But  I  muft  apprize  you  that  there  is  a  wide 
difference  between  the  former  and  latter  clafs : 
thofe  of  the  former  are  mere  talkers ^  who  vent 
their  acrimony  over  a  dilh  of  coffee,  proje«5i: 
taxes  at  their  weekly  clubs,  and  declare  peace 
or  war  over  a  bowl  of  punch.  But  it  muft 
be  confeffed,  to  the  honour  of  thefe  gentle- 
men, that  they  are  perfcdly  difmterefted,  un- 
ambitious of  all  emoluments,  and  ftudious 
of  no  intereft  but  that  of  their  country. — 

With 
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%Vith  the  latter  clafs  there  is  no  lefs  pa- 
trlotifm,  but  more  felf-intereft :  their  fer- 
vices  indeed  are  volunteered,  but  their  pay  is 
rigidly  infifted  upon  ;  in  ihort,  they  are  pa- 
triots with  prudence — politicians  with  di(^ 
cernment — and  authors  with  coats  to  their 
backs.  The  one  confults  only  the  good  of 
his  country  j — the  other  embraces,  with  that 
of  the  community,  his  own  individual  wel- 
fare. To  be  plain,  patriotifm  blinds  the  eyes 
of  the  former,  but  makes  thofe  of  the  latter 
more  difcerning ;  the  firft  is  a  fool,  with  the 
fame  difcafe  as  the  latter  ,  who,  though  him- 
felf  a  madman,  is  neverthelefs  a  man  of 
fcnfe/' 

Peregrine  enquired  to  which  clafs  he  be- 
longed. 

"  i  have  already  told  you,"  replied  Dick. 
**  I  chofe  with  difcernment  s  and  as  phi- 
lofophers  tell  you  every  man  has  a  bent  of 

mind 
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mind  peculiar  to  himfelf,  which,  if  not  un- 
fortunately warped,  will  enfure  his  fuccefs  in 
the  path  he  treads — fo  I  happened,  by  good 
luck,  to  hit  upon  this  very  inclination;  which 
I  (liould  tell  you,  by  the  bye,  a  mein  may  very 
often  raiftake  in  himfelf.  However,  if  you 
want  further  information  on  this  fubje61:,  I 
mud  refer  you  to  my  treatife  on  the  *  Intel- 
Icflual  Syflem,'  where  I  have  arranged  the 
whole  in  order.  You  know  the  book — a 
neat  article — fmall  oclavo,  as  we  ufed  to  fay 
at  Pirate's. — I  would  have  you  read  my 
chapter  on  nattpal.  propenjities  \ — it  is  my 
mafterplece,  I  aiTure  you.'* 

Peregrine  burft  into  a  laugh,  In  which  he 
was  heartily  joined  by  Dick,  v^vho  then  pro- 
ceeded. 

'*  I  always  had  a  turn  to  politics,  and  had 
long  been  accuftomed  to  confider  m.yfclf  pof- 
fcHed  of  no  little  difcernment  in  State  affairs. 

I  had 
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I  had,  bcfidcs,  a  good  memory,  which  was 
well  flored  wlch  the  bed  examples  of  patri- 
otifm  from  Greece  and  Rome.  I  knew 
Epaminondas  by  name  -,  Leonidas  I  was  dill 
belter  acquainted  with  j  the  ftory  of  Regulus 
I  had  as  pat  as  my  catechifm  ;  and  Brutus 
at  my  finger's  end.  I  was,  moreover,  not 
uninformed  in  the  topics  of  modern  politics. 
The  Dutch  and  the  Netherlands  were  fami- 
liar to  me  ;  and  I  was  a  fturdy  flickler  for  the 
juftice  of  the  American  Revolt.  The  Teil 
A(5l  lay  heavy  at  my  hearts  and  I  did  not 
dare  to  look  forward  to  a  full  compofure  of 
my  political  fentiaients,  till  the  Corporation 
Laws  were  repealed.  Well,  with  thefe  qua- 
lifications, which  comprife  for  the  mod  pare 
the  whole  dock  of  a  modern  politician^  you 
will  fuppofe  me  well  diited  to  move  in  a 
wider  fphere.  The  ruin  of  Pirate  fupplicd 
VOL.  II.  G  the 
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the  opportunity,  which  I  refolved  to  make 
the  bed  of. 

'^  A  friend  of  mine  introduced  me  to  the 
conduclor  of  a  daily  paper,  whom  he  in- 
fpircd  with  a  confidence  in  my  talents,  which 
procured  me  immediate  employment.  A 
debate  of  fome  confequence  was  expeded, 
on  the  evening  of  my  introdudlion  ,  and,  as 
luck  would  have  it,  the  reporter  of  the  paper 
was  taken  dangerouQy  ill.  The  office  was 
in  an  uproar — the  condernation  was  general 
— and  the  credit  of  the  paper  depended  upon 

giving  the  debate  well! In  one  of  thofe. 

moments  which  decide  the  fate  of  prolpe- 
rous  men,  buoyed  up  with  a  fudden  flow  of 
confidence,  I  offered  my  fervices.  My  em- 
ployer was  aftonifhed. 

*  You,  young  manl*  cried  he,  *  what  do 
you  know  of  politics  ?' 

4  '  Sir; 
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'  Sir/  replied  I,  ^  I  kaow  that  Sparta  was 
in  a  (late  of  fervitude  from  the  multiplicity 
of  guardians  that  watched  over  her  liberty ; 
and  Athens  from  the  few.  Then  as  to 
Rome,  Sir,  (he  loft  herfeif  by  the  generofity 
of  her  fpirit  j — flie  wasenflaved,  b^rcaufe  (lie 
would  not  punidi  in  the  hero  the  ambition  of 
the  man.     And  as  to  Carthage,  Sir -' 

^  Bravo  I  bravo  C  cried  my  employer, 
^  this  boy  will  do  1' — The  tears  trickled 
from  his  ej^es  with  admiration. — ^  Here,  get 
you  gone  to  the  Houfe,  and  let  me  have  the 
fpeech  of  C F — —  immediately.' 

"  To  be  {hort,  I  reported  it ;  that  is,  I 
gave  Us  name  to  my  politics ;  which,  by  the 
bye,  was  no  fraud,  for  our  fentiments  on  State 
affairs  v/ere  precifely  the  fame.  Every 
ftroke  was  complete — every  line  breached 
patriotifm,  Sir— pure,  genuine  patriotifm.— 
G  2  From 
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From  that  moment  I  fucceeded  to  the  place 
of  reporter." 

'^  I  never  underftood,"  fald  Peregrine, 
**  the  myftery  of  reporting,  nor  do  I  even 
yet  comprehend  it.  Of  courfe  you  took 
down  the  debate ;  and  even  then  the  mod 
accomplifhed  fhort-hand  writer,  I  fhould 
think,  could  fcarccly  follow  the  rap^d  utter- 
ance of  a  fpeaker." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha!"  cried  Dick,  *'  you  are 
right — I  don't  believe  he  could. — Follow  the 
fpeaker — Ha,  ha,  ha  ! — no,  my  good  friend, 
J  make  the  fpeaker  follow  me  I — He  fpeaks 
as  I  write,  and  it  is  better  for  him  -,  for  were 
I  to  write  what  he  real/y  fpeaks,  the  debate 
would  be  a  hodgepodge  indeed,  and  not  a 
newfpaper  could  fupporc  itfelf." 

''  I  fhould  like  to  be  better  acquainted 
with  this,"    faid  Peregrine ;    "  but  it  aflo- 

nifhes 
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nlfhes  me  you  can  do  fo  much  by  force  of 
memory  y 

*^  You  are   a  Iltde  miftaken  there,'*  re- 
joined his  companion  ;  "  the  memory  is  not  fo 
much  occupied  as  you  imagine. — I  will  tell 
you  how  I  do  it :   I  go  into  the  houfe,  and 
take  my  fca:  v;hen  the  Speaker  calls  to  order^ 
Well,  firft  comes  the  queftion  ;  never  mind 
what  it  is  about — Turnpike  or  Navigation 
A61,  Pc.-.ce  or   Pennon  A dl:,  it  is  all  one. — 
\i  the  m'^vcr  be  a  young  man,  a  patriot,  as 
fuch  generally  are,  then   he   is   as  willing  as 
any  Member  in  the   Houfe  to  die  for  his 
country — that  he   is  influenced  by  no  other 
motive  than  thofe  of  the  pureft  patriotifm, 
fuch  as  Rome  and  Greece,  in  the  days  of 
their  glory,  revered  in  the  prefervers  of  their 
country  ;    that  confidence  in  Minifters  was 
a  duty  of  imperfect  obligation  j  that  it  was 
to  be  meafured  out  with  caution,  and  granted 
G  3  with 
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with  a  fufpiclous  hand;  that  he  could  not 
fatisfy  his  own  mind,  much  lefs  that  of  his 
conflituents,  unlefs  matters  were  clearly  made 
out  to  him  ;  that  accounts  might  be  fair, 
but  they  mufi:  iirPc  be  laid  upon  the  table  ; 
r.nd  that,  before  Minillers  took  credit  for  the 
fjms  they  defired  to  borrow,  it  Hiould  be 
proved  that  thofe  already  granted  had  been 
fpent  with  wifdom  and  economy." 

Peregrine  again  burfl  into  a  loud  laugh. — 
*'  Bravo !  cried  he  ;  '^  why  this  is  what  one 
every  day  meets  with  in  the  newfpapers. — 

It  is  the  language  of  your  Lord  T ,  and 

your  MeiTrs.    R  and    I— — •    exadly  ! 

Sentiments  like  thefe  warm  the  heart  of  the 
people,  who  think  they  can  have  no  better 
fecurity  for  their  liberties  than  vigilance  fo 
unremitting,  advice  fo  parfimonious,  and 
palriotifm  fo  bold  and  unfliaken.'* 

«*  Ha,   ha,   ha  I    to    be  fure    they  do,'* 

replied 
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replied  Dick.  *'  The  deuce  a  bit  do  they 
think  to  whom  they  are  indebted  for  all  this ; 
and  the  Member  himfclf,  when  he  reads  his 
fpeech  next  morning  in  the  paper,  is  no  lefs 
aftoniibed.  He  finds  himfelf  an  orator,  a 
wir,  a  patriot ! — He  reads  fentiments  he  never 
uttered — arguments  he  never  dreamt  of-— 
and  tropes  and  figures  tl.at  he  does  not  even 
know  by  name 

**  Miratu'que  novas  frondes,  et  non  fua  pcmu." 

"  Well  faid,"  replied  Peregrine  ;  "  but 
can  you  introduce  me  to  the  office  where  this 
manufa£iory  is  carried  on  ?*' 

*^  Follow  me,'*  returned  his  companion, 
"  and  I  will  prefently  let  you  into  the  myf- 
tery." 

They  now  departed,  and  foon  reached  the 

place   of   their  deflination.      Peregrine  was 

not  unacquauited  with  the  manner  of  con- 

G  4  duding 
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diKfllng  a  daily  papery  but  that  which  re- 
lated to  reporting,  being  a  diftindt  branch, 
was  wholly  new  to  him. 

The  ofKce  into  which  his  companion  led 
him  was  a  room,  alono:  which  ran  a  lar^e 
de&  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  and  a 
numerous  row  of  clerks  was  ranged  at  both 
fides.  On  the  entrance  of  little  Dick,  one 
of  them  inftantly  took  up  his  pen,  and  ex- 
prefllng  fome  impatience,   begged  to  know 

what  Sir  W D faid  in  the  debate. 

To  til  is  followed  a  qiieftion  concerning  what 
was  the  fubjed  of  the  debate. 

''  A  new  Bill,  endtled  an  Ad:  for  a 
firlcter  obfervance  of  the  Sabbath  !"  was 
bawled  out  from  all  the  defk. 

"  Is  that  it  ?"  replied  Dick.  ^'  Curfe  it ! 
I  was  obliged  to  attend  an  appointment  at 
Charing  Crofs  to-day,  when   I  friould  have 

been  at  the    Houfe  s — but  no   matter 

Religion 
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ReJigicn  and  morality — fubjeds  that  I  have 
at  my  finger's  end." 

He  then,  to  the  aftonlfhment  of  Pere- 
grine, dictated  a  ipeech  of  an  hour's  length, 
even  fafter  than  the  clerks  could  take  it  down. 
He  had  fcarcely  difpatched  Sir  W ,  be- 
fore he  was  fummoncd  to  the  other  end  of 
the  table,  and  defired  to  report  the  debate 
on  bull' baiting, 

"  Let  me  fee,"  faid  Dick ;  '«  Mr.  W e 

moved  it  j — as  good  a  common- place  fpeaker 
as  I  could  wilb  to  report  from." — Then 
turning  to  Peregrine — "  I  never  wade  my 

time  on  the  dull  fellows. Here,   Sirrah, 

take  a  Rcmaine, — What,  haven't  you 
one  ?" 

**  No,  Sir,"  replied  the  clerk,  "  we  never 
keep  books  q{  that  defcription  in  the  office. 
I  Ihouid  thank  you.  Sir,  if  you -." 

G  5  *«  You 
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"  You  Impertinent  blockhead  !'*  inter- 
rupted Dick,  in  a  pafTion,  "  do  you  think 
ril  fink  myfelf  by  writing  the  fpeech  of  fuch 

a  member  as  W e  !  Hark-ye,  have  you 

read  the  New  Teflament  ?" 

''  No,  Sir." 

'^  Do  you  know  the  Ten  Commandments  ?** 

*'  I  can  refer  to  them,  Sir." 

^^  Well  then  do  it  yourfelf;  or  let  the 
compofitors  make  it  out  at  the  prefs." 

Nothing  could  equal  the  aftonifliment  of 
Peregrine  at  what  he  faw ;  he  was  foon,  how- 
ever, relieved  from  his  furprife  by  the  en- 
trance of  an  elderly  man,  to  whom  Dick  in- 
troduced him.  This  gentleman  was  pro- 
prietor of  the  paper.  After  fome  conver- 
fation,  in  which  the  Editor  feemed  much 
pleafed  with  Peregrine,  who,  in  his  turn, 
fignified  a  wifh  to  be  engaged  in  the  report- 
ing department  of  his  paper,  an  agreement 

was 
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was  doled  betvveen  them,  and  Peregrine  was 
in  a  few  days  to  commence  upon  his  new 
appointment. 


CHAP.  VII, 


An  Exordium  in  Praife  of  Knowledge  of 
the  Town, 


N  fpite  of  what  philofophers  have  faid  in 
praife  of  knowledge — of  the  benefits  which 
they  tell  us  it  has  brought  to  mankind — of 
its  being  wealth  in  itfclf,  and  a  wealth  more 
lafiing  and  ineftimable  than  any  in  the  mines 
G  6  of 
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of  Peru  and  Mexico,  it  is  yet  certain  that  all 
this  boafted  knowledge  lay  ufelefs  and  un- 
productive in  their  hands,  fo  far  at  lead  as 
relates  to  worldly  intereft ;  becaufe  they  were 
wholly  unacquainted  with  a  particular  and 
moft  lucrative  branch,  ycleped  ''  knowledge 
of  the  town." — There  is  an  old  proverb, 
Avhich,  from  its  celebrity,  is  well  worth  re- 
peating— 

**  When  houfe  and  land  are  gone  and  fpent, 
*'  Then  learning  is  moft  excellent  1" 

This  learned  aphorifm  is  not  inapplicable 
to  what  is  commonly  called  knowledge. 
Such  knowledge,  as  it  is  generally  accom- 
panied by  a  want  of  homely  wit^  will  often 
bring  the  polTeflbr  of  it  to  fell  and  mortgage 
both  houfe  and  land,  lliould  he  chance  to 
have  any  3  and  thus,  when  all  his  goods  and 
chattels  are  gone,  learning  is  undoubtedly  an 

excellent 
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excellent  thing  j  that  is  to  fay,  its  excellence 
confifts  n  tt  in  its  being  preferable  to  any 
thing  elfe,  for  nothing  elfe  is  then  left  to 
compare  it  with  ;  but  in  its  being  a  kind  of 
relique,  like  ^fop'b  bafket,  valuable  for  its 
folitarinefs,  and  certainly  more  precious  than 
a  bundle  of  rags.  Now,  if  fuch  only  be  the 
value  of  this  boafted  knowledge,  how  much 
more  eflimable  is  that  kind  which  we  are 
now  about  to  defcribe,  viz,  knowledge  of 
the  town  ? 

This,  as  it  gives  a  man  prudence,  is  fure 
to  preferve  his  houfe  and  land,  if  he  is  heir 
to  any  s  and  as  in  gives  him  wit  likewife, 
though  he  is  born  not  worth  a  penny,  it  will 
aiTurvdly  get  him  an  eftate.  It  gains  llrength 
by  wrefliing  with  difficulties — draws  its 
weightieft  profit  from  misfortune — is  never 
more  fuccefsful  than  when  itismofl^duped,  or 
more  experienced  than  when  it  is  befl  deceived. 

But 
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But  to  return  to  our  fubject.  Peregrine, 
as  we  have  before  mentioned,  had  much 
leifure  time  in  the  fervice  of  Method,  which 
he  was  enabled  to  devote  to  his  new  employ- 
ment of  reporting.  A  fhort  time  introduced 
him  to  a  full  knowledge  of  this  art,  and  he 
became  a  rival  in  excellence  even  of  little 
Dick  himfelf. 

One  day,  as  he  was  fitting  in  the  office,  a 
gendeman,  booted  and  fpurred,  with  a  fuf- 
tian  coat  and  a  flap  hat,  entered  ;  and  en- 
quiring for  the  conductor  of  the  paper,  was 
anfwered  by  Dick  that  he  was  not  at  home, 
but  that  he  himfelf  was  competent  to  tranfadt 
any  bufinefs  in  his  abfence. 

•^  You  mufl:  know  then,"  faid  the  gen- 
tleman, ^'  my  name  is  N ,  and  I  repre- 

fent  the  Borough  of  Guttlethorpe." 

*'  1  have  the  honour  of  being  acqfualnted 
with   you  very  well,   Sir,"    replied  Dick ; 

**  you 
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'^  you  fpoke  In  the  lafl  debate,  and  a  very 
good  fpeech  we  gave  you  ; — that  lad  apof- 
trophe  to  the  manes  of  Alfred  the  Great  was 
worth  a  guinea  a  line/* 

*'  You  miftake,  Sir;  it  was  my  brother 
member.'' 

*«  Egad  1  fo  I  do/'  returned  Dick ; 
*'  mifiakes  will  happen  -, — however,  you 
country  gentlemen  have  all  the  fame  phrafe' 
ology^  and  one  fpeech  does  for  you  all  ! — We 
have  got  a  new  feledlion.  Sir,  againft  the 
nezv  taxes  :  feme  two  hours — feme  an  hour 

— and  fome  for  ten  minutes  only! Will 

you  deal  with  us  this  Seilion,  Sir  ? — We  will 
ferve  you  as  reafonably  as  any." 

*^  You  miuft  knowj  Sir,"  replied  the  gen- 
tleman, '^  the  fubje(fl  of  my  vifit  is  barely 
this: — the  fpeech  which  you  giive  to  my 
brother  Member  in  the  lad  debate,  has 
made  fo  much  noife  in  my  Borough— has  fj 

much 
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much  incrcafed  his  reputation — and,  by  an 
impertinent  comparifon,  diminifhed  miney 
that  I  am  apprehenfive  of  a  declining  intereft, 
unlefs  I  produce  fomething  of  the  fame  kind, 
I  mud  therefore  befpeak  your  fervices  for 

a  motion  I  intend  to  make  next  week. 1 

was  thinking  of  the  National  Debt.'* 

"  Sir,  it  is  too  hacknied." 

"  What  think  you  then  of  the  Repeal  of 
the  Ted  Ad." 

"  Too  ftale  and  inflammatory,  Sir.  Befides, 
I  am  not  well  fupplied  at  prcfcnt  on  that  head  : 
my  clerk,  who  was  a  dead  hand  at  the  arguments 
on  religious  toleration,  is  at  this  time  unfor- 
tunately in  prifon,  for  joining  in  an  attack 
upon  a  Dillenting  Meeting  Houfe  in  Cold 
Bath  Fields. — No,  Sir  -,  if  you  are  for  a  good 
fpeech,  move  a  vote  of  cenfure  on  Minifters, 
and  the  Houfe  will  liften  to  you,  though  you 
fpeak  for  three  hours  ^ — your  name,  Sir,  will 

be 
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be  up  in  the  world ;  and,   my  word  for  it, 
your  interell  prefcrved  in  your  Borough." 

**  Well,"  faid  the   gendeman,  "  as   you 
pleafe  ;  only  let  it  be  /ongy  and  fend  it  to  me 
immediately." 
'     He  then  depiirted. 


CHAP.  VIII. 


Peregrine  now  began  to  experience  a 
tranquillity  of  mind  and  felf-confidence  to 
which  he  had  long  been  a  ftranger.  He  had 
now  learned  that  his  talents  were  not  fo  ufe- 
lefs  as  he  had  fome  time  fince  apprehend- 
ed j  and  he  at  length  difcovefed,  from  expe- 
rience, 
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rience,  that  In  a  city  like  tliat  of  London, 
induftry,  united  with  talent,  might  red  fecure 
of  final  fuccefs.  As  he  was  thus  led  to  en- 
courage his  hopes,  he  mud  not  be  too  much 
blamed  if  he  exceed.^d  in  his  expedations  the 
limits  of  probability.  To  confefs  the  truth, 
he  had  now  begun  to  natter  himfclf  that  his 
union  with  Cecilia  was  not  fo  diftant  as  he 
had  hitherto  believed  it.  In  dcfbite  of  his 
experience  of  the  charader  of  Method,  he 
began  to  indulge  fome  hopes  that  he  might 
be  at  length  brought  to  confent  to  beftow 
upon  him  his  daughter,  as  a  reward  for  the 
zeal  and  fidelity  of  his  fervices. 

He  had  not  unfrequently  heard  Method 
fay,  that  no  one  was  fo  juflly  an  objefl  of 
contempt,  as  one  who  was  without  a  know- 
ledge of  the  world.  Peregrine  indeed  did 
not  exactly  comprehend  what  the  merchant 
underflood  by  this  term ;  but  he  conflrucd 

it, 
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ir,  and  pardonably  enough,  to  his  own  ad- 
vantao;e.  He  reOedted  that  havins^  come 
upon  the  world  without  a  guinea,  he  had 
hitherto  fupporced  himfelf  with  reputation  ; 
and  that  his  condition  continued  fo  much  in 
a  fiate  of  improvement,  that  it  was  not  un- 
reafonable  in  him  to  indulge  fome  hopes  of 
a  fpeecy  independence.  Upon  fuch  grounds 
as  thefe  did  his  fancy  build  a  pleafing  fabric 
of  future  profpe<fls.  If  any  one  Qiould  be 
inclined  to  ridicule  his  folly,  let  them  firft 
examine  themfelves ;  there  are  few  of  them 
but  have  indulged  expecftations  of  equal  ex- 
travagance. And  who  can  cenfure  the  dela- 
fions  of  hope  ? 

He  had  returned  one  morning,  full  of  re- 
flecflions  of  this  nature,  from  his  duty  of  re- 
porting. He  had  fcarcely  entered  Method's 
houfc  when  he  was  abruptly  addrefled  by 

Cecilia, 
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Cecilia,  with  a  voice  and  features  equally 
characleriftic  of  einoiion. 

"  Oh  my  friend,  we  are  ruined  ! — no- 
thing can  fave  us  1'* 

'^  Ruined  !"  exclaimed  Peregrine. 

"  Yes,'*  replied  fhe,  *'  and  by  my  ov/n 
folly.  I  trufted  to  the  generoficy  of  my  fa- 
ther ',  and,  in  a  converfation  I  have  juft  had 
with  him,  I  confeired  our  mutual  attachment. 
I  can  only  fay  triat  we  have  nothing  to  hope. 
He  made  me  no  reply  -,  but  I  can  conjec- 
ture from  his  manner,  that  you  will  net  re- 
main under  his  roof  another  night. — I  know 
not  what  he  meant,  but  he  faid  that  he  did 
not  expe(5l  this  from  you.'* 

^'  I  confcis  my  demerits,'*  faid  Peregrine. 
'^  I  have  indeed  adted  with  a  neerlefl  of  du- 
ties,  which  I  ihould  doubtlefs  have  remem- 
bered, and  better  obferved.     I  thus  merit  my 

misfortune, 
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misfortune,  and  have  nothing  to  oppofe  to 
thejuftice  of  your  father's  decifion.  But  if 
I  have  abufed  his  confidence,  however  guilty 
of  the  fafl,  I  am  yet  innocent  of  the  intent. 
It  is  only  thus  that  I  can  reconcile  my  own 
efleem/' 

Their  converfation  was  here  interrupted 
by  the  entrance  of  a  fervant,  who  fummoned 
Peregrine  to  the  apartment  of  Method. — 
Peregrine  obeyed  the  fummons  with  fome 
alarm.  Cecilia  difmifTcd  him  with  that  tone 
and  manner,  which  might  be  expe6led  from 
her  fingular  turn  of  charader. 

"  Never,  never,  my  friend,"  exclaimed 
fhe,  **  fhall  parental  tyranny  check  the  foft 
emotions  of  the  heart ! — Never  fhall  my  na- 
ture fubaiit  to  an  ingratitude  like  that  of  for- 
getting the  friend  of  my  afFedions  ! — No, 
my  friend,  reft  afllired  that  whatever  may  be 

my 
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my  future  fate,  you  fhall  have  nothing  to 
complain  of  my  fidelity.  My  conflancy  is 
no  lefs  rooted  than  your  own  honour." 

With  this  fluent  nonfenfe  did  (he  difmifs 
him  to  the  interviev/  of  her  father,  who  re- 
ceived Peregrine,  as  he  entered  the  apart-' 
ment,  with  that  look  of  compofure  v/hich 
was  one  of  the  features  of  his  charadter. 

"  My  friend,"  faid  he  to  Peregrine, 
*^  when  I  firft  invited  you  to  my  hcufe,  I 
expeded  that  our  acquaintance  might  be  of 
longer  duration.  From  fome  fubfequent  ex- 
perience of  your  worth,  I  had  begun  to  adopt 
your  intereft  as  that  of  one  of  my  neareft 
connedions.  I  regret  that  we  muft  now  fc- 
parate.  You  m.ay,  perhaps,  conjedure  my 
motives  for  what  you  may  think  this  abrupt 
difmiilal  i  but,  as  the  very  mention  of  them 
will  be  unpleafing  to  rae,  I  rcqueft  that  you 

will 
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will  be  filent.  My  refolution  is  fixed  ;  you 
know  me  too  well,  to  exped:  any  thing  can 
lead  me  to  change  my  purpofe/' 

Peregrine,  thus  afTured  of  his  misfortune, 
was  for  fome  moments  filent  through  con- 
fufion  ;  but  having  fomewhat  recovered  from 
his  embarraflment,  he  was  entering  upon  his 
defence,  but  was  haftily  interrupted  by 
Method. 

*'  Hark-ye,  young  man!  I  again  add  that 
my  refolution  is  fixed.  1  have  nothing  fur- 
ther to  fay,  but  that  there  remains  but  one 
way  to  obtain  my  confent  to  leave  you  in 
peace  to  purfue  your  addrelTes  to  my  daugh- 
ter : — produce  me  a  fortune  equal  to  her's, 
and  (he  is  your*s.  But  at  prefent,  and  until 
that  period,  farewel  !'' 

Saying  this,  he  pointed  to  the  door ;,  and 
Peregrine,  in  fome  indignation,  left  the 
houfe. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.    IX. 

JlT  Is  eafy  to  conceive  what  were  the  feel- 
ings of  Peregrine  upon  this  abrupt  termina- 
nation  of  his  fanguine  hopes.  It  is  thehappy 
effedlof  our  fclf-love,  that  we  feldom  lay  our 
difappointments  to  our  own  account ;  and 
thus,  with  whatever  frequency  they  may 
occur,  they  neither  deprive  us  of  our  own 
efteem,  nor  lefTen  that  confidence  in  our  ta- 
lents, and  powers  which  may  excite  us  to  new 
efTorts,  and  through  thefc,  perhaps,  to  new 
defeats. 

The 
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The  minJ  of  Peregrine  for  fome  moments 
was  ilunned  by  this  event,  at  once  fo  fudden 
and  fo  tatal  to  thofc  hopes  which,  in  defpite 
of  his  reafon,  he  had  fo  long  fufFered  himfelf 
to  indulge.  The  extravagance  of  this  de- 
fpair,  however,  foon  fubfided,  and  gave  place 
to  new  hopes  and  new  reficclions.  He  found 
it  io  painful  to  retain  any  diftruft  of  the  love 
and  conftancy  of  his  miftrefsj  that  he  exerted 
his  ucmoft  efforts,  and  called  up  all  the  vigour 
of  his  mind,  to  reject  all  fuch  doubts  in  the 
lame  moment  in  which  they  prefcnted  them- 
fcives.  He  thus  fiiccecded  in  reftoring  him- 
Iclfto  his  former  tranquillity. 

An  tmbarrailmenc  of  another  kind  now 
obtru  jcd  upon  his  thoughts.  By  his  abrupt 
difmifTal,  he  v/as  again  thrown  upon  the 
v;orld.  As  hi.,  pride  had  led  him  to  rcjeifl 
the  pocket-book  which  had  been  offered  by 
the  father  of  his  Cecilia,  the  whole  amount  of 

VOL.  II.  II  what 
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what  he  pofTefTed  in  the  world  was  the  fur- 
plus  of  a  quarterly  falary,  above  the  debts 
which  his  fituation  had  compelled  him  to 
incur.  A  fum  like  this  could  be  the  re- 
fource  of  but  a  few  days.  It  was  neceflary, 
therefore,  again  to  exert  his  talents  and  in- 
duftry  for  his  almoft  immediate  fupport. 

To  a  man  fo  little  acquainted  with  that 
detail  of  life,  which  is  fo  juflly  diftinguifhed 
by  the  name  of  knowledge  of  the  worlds  a, 
condition  like  this  could  not  but  be  a  fub- 
jedl  of  the  greateft  embarraflment.  In  a 
word,  in  defpite  of  all  his  claffical  knowledge 
— in  defpite  of  his  Locke,  his  Ariftotle,  he 
found  himfelf  involved  in  a  perplexity  fro  11 
which,  without  other  affiil-ance,  he  would  not 
have  fo  foon  efcaped.  But  Fortune  here 
threw  in  his  way  one,  who  was  as  ..ell  adapted 
as  willingly  inclined  to  relieve  him  from  this 
embarraffment. 

Peregrine, 
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Peregrine,  whiift  Involved  in  the  reflec- 
tions we  have  related,  was  traverfing  one  of 
the  malls  of  St.  James's  Park;  and  the 
hurry  of  his  mind  being  communicated  to 
his  fleps,  he  had  attracted  the  gaze,  and  even 
the  ridicule,  of  fome  who  were  pafTing,  He 
was  awakened  from  this  reverie  by  fome  one 
putting  an  arm  within  his  own ;  and  darting 
from  his  reflexions,  and  calling  his  eye  upon 
the  caufe,  he  recognifed,  with  no  lefs  fur- 
prife  than  tranfport,  the  countenance  of  his 
friend  Haflings. 

After  fome  exprefllons  of  mutual  fatisfac- 
tion,  and  Vv/hich,  to  do  juftice  to  both  parties, 
were  equally  fincere,  Peregrine,  upon  the 
rcquefl  of  Hafliings,  related  the  caufe  of  that 
anxiety  and  cmbarrafiTment  which  were  too 
vifibly  imprefled  upon  his  features  to  efcape 
the  difccrnment  of  his  friend.  With  that 
ingenuous  opennefs,  at  once  the  folly  and 
H  2  virtue 
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virtue  of  youth,  Peregrine  related  every 
thing  which  had  occurred  to  him  from  the 
moment  of  their  laft  feparation  to  that  of 
their  prefent  meeting. 

"  With  regard  to  my  miftrefs/'  faid  he, 
in  conclufion,  "  I  have  already  overcome 
my  apprehenfions.  T  have  every  reliance  in 
her  love  and  honour.  Our  feparation,  there- 
fore, will  only  be  temporary.  Either  my 
good  fortune  may  raife  me  to  that  independ- 
ence which  her  father  requires  as  a  prelimi- 
nary to  his  aflent  ;  or  when  my  miftrefs  fhall 
attain  the  right  of  adling  for  herfen,  her  ge- 
ne rofity  will  not  withhold  the  reward  which 
my  love  has  fo  well  merited." 

Peregrine  was  here  interrupted,  and  in 
fome  degree  difconcerted,  by  a  burft  of 
laughter  from  his  fi iend.  With  fome  con- 
fufion  he  demanded  cf  him  the  caufe  of  this 
immoderate  mirths  and,  as  if  unwilling  to 

confider 
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confider  himfelf  as  the  fubjed,  threw  his  eyes 
around  him  as  if  in  fearch  of  its  objedt. 

*'  You  need  not  look  around  you,"  laid 
Haftings.     ^*  In  tc  eft  quod  petis,'' 

**  How  fo  ?"  faid  Peregrine. 

'^  Hear  it  fairly  ftated/'  replied  Haftings, 
"  and,  my  word  on'c,  you  will  join  in  the 
laugh  yourfelf.— The  father  of  your  miftrefs 
has  promifed  his  confent  to  your  union  when 
you  can  produce  a  fortune  equal  to  that  of 
his  daughter  -,  that  is,  ten  thoufand  pounds, 
— -Anfwer  me,  Peregrine,  what  is  the  amount 
of  all  you  poflefs  in  the  world  ?'* 

*'  Five  guineas   and  fome  odd  fliillings,*' 

replied  Peregrine.     "  But .'*    continued 

he. 

"  But  what  ?"  refumed  Haftings. 

Peregrine  was  now,  for  the  firft  moment, 

awakened  to  the  folly  of  his  fanguine  expe6t- 

H  3  ationsi 
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ations ;  and  in  his  confufion  v/as  unable  to 
reply.  Haftlngs,  whofe  greater  knowledge 
of  che  world  had  not  afreded  his  good-nature, 
but  who,  from  his  propenfity  to  fatlre,  and 
a  fondnefs  of  ridicule,  did  not  at  all  times 
confuk  its  dilates,  was  no  fooner  fenfible 
that  he  had  given  pain,  than  taking  the  hand 
of  Peregrine — 

"  Comcj  Peregrine,"  faid  he,  '*  we  have 
known  each  other  too  long  to  take  any  of- 
fence at  our  mutual  levities.  But  I  fhould 
confider  myfelf  as  your  enemy  if  I  encou- 
raged you  in  cxpedations,  which,  being  ex- 
tended beyond  all  bounds  of  probability,  can 
but  terminate  in  difappointment.  This  is 
not  a  country  where  a  man,  without  trade, 
profefTion,  patronage,  or  capital,  and  by  the 
fingle  aid  of  learning,  can  expedl  a  fplendid 
affluence." 

'<  Then 
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^  Then  wliere  is  the  u^q  of  learning  ? 
and  to  what  fhall  I  have  recourfe  ?"  replied 
Peregrine. 

*^  You  are  now  falling  into  the  other  ex- 
treme 3  and  becaui'e  learning  cannot  do  every 
thine,  you  are  about  to  conclude  tliar  it  can 
do  nothing.  But  this  dcfpair  is  a  worfe 
error  than  your  fjraier  confidence.  If  your 
talents  will  not  exalt  you  to  a  fortune  of  ten 
thoufand  pounds,  they  will  at  lead  raife  your 
fupport.  You  have  loit  one  place — 1  too 
have  loft  another;  and,  as  it  often  happens, 
my  lofs  may  turn  to  your  advantage." 

Peregrine   here  requefted  him  to  explain 
himfelf. 

*'  This  is  neither  a  time  nor  place,"  re- 
plied Haftings,  *^  to  give  you  a  full  relation 
of  what  has  happened  to  myfelf  fince  your 
departure  from  Oxford.     Suffice  it  to  fay, 
H  4  that 
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that  Fortune  has  not  been  iJle  with  mc  any 
iTiore  than  with  vou.  We  will  dine  to^c- 
ther;  and  when  you  hear  my  relation,  fhall 
confefs  that  I  may  aliPiOlt  rival  yourfrlf  in 
being  a  fool  of  Fortune.  In  the  meantime 
follow  nie  ;  and  you  may  perhaps  obtain  a 
fituation,  which,  with  regard  to  the  afBuence 
of  the  family,  will  leave  you  little  to  regret  in 
the  one  you  have  lou/' 

Saying  this,  he  rook  the  arm  of  Peregrine, 
who  thus  freed  from  one  caufe  of  perplexity, 
attended  to  him  with  equal  pleafure  and 
curiof.ty. 

"  I  am  leading  you,"  faid  he,  '*  to  a 
family,  the  mafter  of  which  is  of  a  charai51er 
fomewhat  fmgular,  and  only  to  be  rivalled  by 
the  greater  Angularity  of  that  of  his  wife  and 
a  full-grown  booby  oFa  fon." 

Peregrine,  who   had  no  other    idea  than 

that 
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that  he  was  to  undertake  the  inftrudlion  of  the 
ion,  here  demanded  what  were  the  talents  of 
the  boy. 

"  You  have  nothing  to  fay  to  the  boy,*' 
replied  Haftings. 

*'  Am  I  not  going  as  a  tutor  ?''  refumed 
Pcreo-rine. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Haftings  ;  "  but  not  as 
tutor  to  the  fon,  but  tutor  to  the  father  !'* 

Peregrine  could  only  reply  by  a  ftare  of 
aftonifhment.  There  was  no  time,  however, 
to  demand  any  explanation,  for  by  this  time 
they  had  gained  the  door  of  the  houfe.  '  It 
was  fituated  in  one  of  the  moft  fafhionable 
fquares  in  London,  and  had  an  appearance, 
even  externally,  of  that  fubftantial  magni- 
ficence which  is  the  characleriliic  of  almoft 
bo'jndlL^fs  afiluencc.  The  corpulence,  habi- 
liments, and  even  furlinefs  of  the  porter 
fpcke  the  fame  language.  The  perfon  of 
H  3  HaRings 
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Haftings  bemg  well  known  to  this  important 
domeftic,  obtained  him  an  admittance,  which 
might  otherwife  have  been  more  difficult:. — 
Defiring  Peregrine  to  wait  his  return  in  an 
adjoining  parlour,  he  left  him  for  fome  rao- 
ments  to  his  own  refledions. 

Peregrine,  during  this  interval,  was  not 
without  much  food  both  of  curiofity  and  fur- 
prife.  The  furniture  of  the  apartment  even 
to  that  of  its  very  walls,  was  in  the  fame  (lyle 
of  affluence  with  that  of  the  external  appear- 
ance of  the  houfe  itfelf.  Nothing  appeared 
but  what  was  gilded ;  and  the  profufion  of 
cxpence  argued  the  opulence  of  its  owner. 
But  there  was  fomething  of  a  ludicrous  in- 
congruity between  the  magnificence  and  ap- 
plication of  many  of  thefe  ornaments.  Many 
of  the  pi6lureSj  though  by  the  hands  of  the 
firft  mailers,  had  been  evidently  curtailed  of 
their  lengths,  in  order  the  better  to  fait  the 

panels 
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panels  and  other  compartments  ofthe  wainf- 
cot.  The  execution  of  the  ceiling  was  at  a 
ludicrous  variance  with  the  figures  which 
conditutcd  the  defign ;  for  as  the  former  was 
bold  and  mafterly,  the  latter  was  as  evidently 
that  of  a  mean  invention.  In  a  word^  every 
thing  was  imprefTed  with  the  fame  character 
— that  of  opulence  without  tafte,  and  of  the 
mod  lavilli  profufion  without  any  other  ap- 
parent end  than  that  of  the  mod  inelegant 
odentation. 

Whilfi:  the  euriofity  of  Peregrine  was  fuf- 
pended  in  this  review  of  the  objcds  around 
him,  he  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
Haftings  with  the  mafter  of  the  houfe. 

*^  Is  this  the  young  man/'  faid  he,  ad- 
drefilng  himfclf  to  Hadings,  and  pointing  ta 
Peregrine. 

Haftings  replying  with  a  nod  of  aflent,  he 
thus  continued — 

H  6  "  Your 
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"  Your  friend,  Sir,  has  laid  fo  much  In 
your  recommendation,  that  I  do  not  hefitate 
to  engage  you.  If  you  will  return  to-mor- 
row, you  will  find  your  apartments  and  every 
other  necelTary  prepared  for  your  reception. 
I  will  then  explain  what  I  expect  from 
you." 

With  this  anfwer  they  departed  -,  but  the 
door  had  no  fooner  clofed  behind  them,  than 
Peregrine,  unable  any  longer  to  reftrain  his 
curiofity,  requefled  his  friend  to  gratify  it. 

'*  The  houfe,"  faid  Haftings,  "  contains 
a  {lamp  of  the  charadter  of  Its  mafters  and 
the  Dutch  proverb,  that,  the  owner  may  be 
known  by  his  manfion,  was  never  more  fully 
verified.  The  name  of  this  honed  gentle- 
man is  Sir  Rupert  Rupee,  once  an  under- 
writer, then  a  refident,  and  now  a  Diredor 
of  the  Eaft  India  Company.  He  left  England 
whilfl  yet  a  boy ;  and  his  whole  time,  fince 

his 
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his  fird  departure  to  his  late  return,  has  been 
occupied  in  no  other  purfuit  than  that  of  - 
wealth.  His  induftry,  in  a  country  fo  fa- 
vourable to  its  efiorts,  has  been  followed  with 
its  ufual  fuccefsj  in  a  word,  he  has  returned 
with  a  fortune  of  little  lefs  than  two  hundred 
thoufand  pounds.'* 

''  But  what  need  has  he  of  any  of  my 
fervices  r"  faid  Peregrine. 

"  He  has  returned/'  refumed  Haftings, 
''  wii:h  no  other  view  than  that  of  enjoying 
the  fruits  of  his  fortune  in  his  native  country  ; 
but  he  has  difcovered  that  even  in  a  country, 
which  in  other  refpeds  neglects  learning, 
diftinflion  is  never  granted  to  wealth  alone. 
He  finds  it  necefTary,  therefore,  to  fet  up 
for  the  character  of  a  wit  and  patron ;  and, 
as  he  hr.s  nothing  either  of  natural  talents, 
or  even  of  the  moft  common  attainments 
fuited  to  this  purpofe,  he  is  reduced  to  many 

and 
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and  moft  awkward  fliifts  to  fupport  his  credit. 
He  has  thus  engaged  you  to  dired  his  morn- 
ing ftudies,  and,  what  you  will  think  more 
finc-ular,  to  furnifh  him  with  wit  and  matter 
for  his  evening  converjazioni.  I  can  alTure 
you,  my  friend,  your  place  is  no  finecure. 
Sir  Rupert  has  not  one  of  the  befl  of  me- 
mories ;  his  tutor  therefore  is  employed  every 
mornlns:  in  the  fabrication  of  a  certain  num.>- 
htxoibon  mots^  that,  though  SirRupert  fhould 
be  unfortunate  enough  to  forget  one,  he  may 
have  a  chance  of  falling  upon  another.  In  a 
word.  Sir  Rupert  is  one  cf  thofe  not  un&e- 
quent  characters,  who  would  enjoy  the  repu- 
tation of  wit  and  learning  without  any  of  the 
labour  of  their  attainment.  He  is  one  of 
thofe  who  advertife  in  the  daily  papers — 
*  7'hat  a  gentleman,  whofe  active  life  for 
many  years  pall  has  erafeci  from  his  mjemory 
liii  early  altainm.ents,  is  defirous  of  engaging 

the 
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the  attePidance  of  a  well-qualined  perfon,  to 
dirccb  his  attention,  and  revive  thofe  feeds 
which,  though  buried,  he  flatters  himfeif  are 
not  extinct.** 

Peregrine  ftniled  as  well  at  the  humour 
and  vivacity  of  his  friend,  as  at  the  fmgularity 
of  the  charader  he  had  portrayed.  Jt  was 
now,  however,  the  hour  of  dinner  5  Haftings 
propofed  to  dine  together,  which  Peregrine 
willingly  accepted.  Being  under  the  Piazzas, 
a  tavern  at  their  hand,  they  entered  without 
farther  delay. 


CUM' 
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CHAP.  X. 

An  Incident — Anecdotes  of  a  Dramatic  and 
living  Author — A  neiv  Comedy,  S^c. 


S  it  was  late  before  they  had  concluded 
their  dinner,  the  coffee-houfe  was  by  this 
time  full  of  vlfitors ;  and  being  fo  imme- 
diately within  the  environs  of  the  Theatres, 
the  Grangers  were  for  the  mofi  part  either 
adors,  critics,  or  fuch  as  intended  to  make  a 
part  of  the  audience  of  the  evening.  The 
converfation  therefore,   which  v/as  loud,  and 

had 
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had  fomethi ng  of  the  air  of  dramatic  petu- 
lance, had  no  other  fubjecl  than  the  (late  of 
the  Drama — the  wit  of  its  authors — and  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  actors. 

Haftings  appeared  to  be  perfonaily  ac- 
quainted with  many  of  the  m^oft  eminent, 
both  of  ti^.c  former  and  the  latter.  A  party 
ofthefe,  feeing  a  box  occupied  by  no  other 
than  Peregrine  and  Hailings,  united  them- 
felves  to  their  company,  and  with  the  familiar 
•tone  of  intimacy,  requeued  Haftings  to  fettle 
a  fubjed  in  debate. 

**  We  arc  difcuHing,"  faid  one  of  thefe 
appellant^,  "  the  Comparative  merit  of  the 

two  rivals  of  the  Englilli  llage,  K- and 

C— — .     1  maintain  that  K ,  though  ia 

many  parts  very  unequal  to  himfelf,  has  no 
rival  upon  the  boards  of  either  Theatre,  k 
is  the  excellence  of  an  actor  to  prefent  in  the 
mod  lively  colours  the   charadler  whicn  the 

author 
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auclior  intended  to  be  that  of  the  dramatis 
pcrfon^e  he  is  about  to  reprcfcnt.  In  the 
nioll  enilnenc  of  thefe  parts^  fuch  as  are  thofe 
of  the  heroes  of  the  [dece,  the  characler  is 
fekioLn  coinpofedi  of  any  fi.^gle  Crait ;  there 
is  ufually  indeed  one  leading  feature,  but  to 
this  is  always  fubjoined  many  other  fubordi- 
nate  traits.  Thus  if  the  leading  traits  ia  tiie 
charatfler  of  Hamlet  are  thofe  of  filial  piety, 
an  ardent  defire  of  revenging  the  murder 
of  his  fatr.er,  but  this  defire  v/ichheld  from 
its  execution  by  a  nature  averfe  to  deeds  of 
blood  i  the  fubordinate  features  are  that  rlo at 
of  natural  benevolence — that  tempered  dig- 
nity— that  grace  and  fweetnefs  af  courtefy> 
which  breakout  in  every  fentiment,  and  almoft 
every  word.  Before  an  ador  can  repre fen t 
thefe,  he  mud  have  the  genius  and  talent  to 
difcern  them.  Now  it  is  the  peculiar  dif- 
tinc^ion  of  thcfc  minor  traits  not  to  lie  on  the 

fur  face  ^ 
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fuiface  ;  they  require,  therefore,  no  common 
genius  orfagacity  to  difcern  them.  Indeed, 
next  to  the  merit  of  the  author,  is  that  of  the 
aclor  who  catches  and  improves  his  fenti- 
mcnts,  and  who  exhibits  it  in  reprefentation, 
with  the  fame  fpirit  and  imitation  of  original 
nature  with  winch  the  poet  has  written  ir. 
Such  was  the  peculiar  prai.e  of  Garrick  in 
Comedy,  and  fuch  is  that  of  K— —  in 
Tragedy," 

This  addrefs  was  interrupted  by  an  inci- 
dent which*  gave  a  general  difturbance  to  the 
coftce-room  : — a  gentleman,  witheveryfymp- 
tom  of  the  moil  extravagant  rage,  was  cx- 
ercifing  his  cane  upon  the  b:^.ck  of  another. 
From  the  crowd  which  had  hurried  to  the 
fcene  of  aflion,  it  was  feme  time  before 
Haltings  and  his  friends  could  obtain  any  an- 
fwer  to  their  enquiries.  With  fome  diffi- 
culty, however,  he  at  length  attained  a  glance 

of 
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of  the  perfon  of  the  "one  who  was  fufFering: 
under  the  repeated  chaftifement  of  the  other. 

<f.  It  is ',  a  dramatic  author,"  faid 

HaPiings,  '^  and  a  charader  more  fmgular 
in  himfelf,  than  any  of  thofe  which  he  has 
introduced  into  has  Comedies.  But  in  what 
lie  has  offended  to  merit  this  unpleafanc  re- 
turn, I  know  not." 

The  choleric  gentleman  having  kicked 
the  objeift  of  his  offence  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  rooms,  and  thus  driven  hira 
into  the  Piazzas,  was  at  more  Icifure  to  re- 
ply to  the  queflions  of  the  fpedators. 

**  The  fellow,"  faid  he,  **  is  of  the  name 

of ^  a  writer  of  Comedies.     He  makes 

it  his  boaft  that  all  his  charaders  are  taken 
from  life.  He  has  many,  various  means  of 
procuring  originals  for  his  pictures  j  but  his 
moil  iifual  method  is  to  attend  all  public 
places — fuch  as   taverns  and  coffee -houfes. 

If 
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If  he  fliOLild   happen  in  thefe  places  to  fall 
upon  a  charader  of  any   apparenc  oddity — 
any  fingularity,   whether  of  nature  or  under- 
ftanding,  he  marks  hlin  down  for  his  purpofe  : 
he  folio vvs  him  into  the  next  box,  overhears 
and  tranfcribes  his  converfation,  and  colleds 
his  peculiar  phrafe  and  manner.     In  his  next 
following  Comedy  he  introduces  him  upon 
the  ftage.     The  moll  refpecStable  chara6lers 
of  the    town    have   thus   been   exhibited    to 
public  ridicule.     I  dctedied  him  in  this  prac- 
tice upon  a  friend  of  mine,  and  have  inflicled 
upon   him  that    correction    which,    from    a 
confcioufnefs  that  he  had  merited  it,   perhaps 
he   has  endured  with   fo   much  laudable  pa- 
tience.** 

Peregrine,  Hadings,  and  the  company 
united  in  a  laugh  at  the  expence  of  the  pour 
author  of  the  drama.  Ic  was  now  propofcd 
to  pafs  the  remainder  of  the  evening  at  the 

nei  ^h- 
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neighbouring  Theatre  -,  and  Peregrine  with 
his  friend  having  nothing  to  objedt,  they 
departed,  and  took  their  feats  in  the  pit. 

The  interval  between  their  arrival  and  the 
commencement  of  the  performance,  was 
paffed  in  conjedtures  upon  the  fubjecl  of  the 
piece.  Il  was  a  new  Comedy,  and  being 
from  a  favourite  author,  much  was  expelled 
from  it.  The  attention  of  Peregrine  was  di- 
verted from  his  companions  by  fome  one 
flipping  fomething  into  his  hands,  which  he 
found,  upon  examination,  to  be  a  catcall. 
Being  at  a  lofs  to  underftand  tiie  motive  of 
this  civility  from  the  hands  of  a  (Iranger,  and 
from  one  who  v/as  fo  far  from  explaining  the 
purpofe  with  which  he  had  given  it,  thar, 
upon  putting  it  into  the  iiands  of  Peregrine, 
he  had  concealed  himfelf  in  a  crowd,  he 
transferred  it  into  the  pofieiTion  of  Haftings ; 
and  relating  the  manner  in  which  he  had 
.^>  received 
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received  it,  reqiiefted  him  to  explain  the  mo- 
tive and  purpofe. 

Haftings  and  his  companions,  after  a  laugh 
at  the  ignorance  of  Peregrine,  replied — 

*'  The  piece  of  the  evening  is  a 
new  Comedy,  and  from  the  pen  of  an 
author  who,  in  common  with  all  wits,  has 
his  enemies  as  well  as  his  friends.  The  au- 
dience therefore  is  divided  into  three  parties 
— friends,  enemies,  and  fpedtators.  The 
lad,  in  the  cant  of  the  ftage,  are  called  In- 
different s  j  they  have  no  other  purpofe  but 
the  amufement  of  the  evening  — if  the  play 
fhould  pleafe  them,  they  applaud  ;  or,  on 
the  contrary,  exprefs  their  difapprobation  in 
a  tone  wliich  is  equally  dreaded  by  manager 
and  author.  Of  thefe  parties,  however,  the 
mod  active  is  that  of  the  enemies :  with  the 
zeal  of  the  mod  bitter  enmity,  they  endea- 
vour to  win  over  tht   fpeflators,  and  thus 

furnilh 
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furniih  them  with  catcalls,  orange -peel,  and 
all  the  other  ammunition  of  criticifm,  gratis.'* 

"  But  what  has  this  author  done,"  faid 
Peregrine,  ^'  to  make  fo  many  enemies  r" 

'^  What  is  never  pardoned  by  peribns  of 
the  defcription  of  his  enemies.  He  has  writ- 
ten a  Comedy,  and  has  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  bring  it  on  the  (lage,  whilft  the  ma- 
nagers have  rejected  the  produdions  of  his 
rivals," 

*'  But  of  all  authors,"  fiid  one  of  the 
friends  of  Haftings,  '^  commend  m^e  to  that 
gentleman  in  the  box  over  the  ilage.  He 
was  once  as  poor  as  any  of  his  mofi  humible 
brothers.  Being  a  man  of  fome  wit,  how- 
ever, he  t(;ok  the  advice  of  his  friends,  and 
wrote  a  Comedy.  But  it  was  not  long  before 
he  difcovercd  that  the  compofition  of  his 
piece  is  not  the  greateft  difiiculry  of  an  au- 
thor 5  though  every  one  albwed  its  fuperior 

mtrii. 
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merit,  he  found  it  impoflible  to  procure  it 
the  attention  of  the  Managers.  Day  after 
day  he  attended  at  the  door  of  the  Theatre, 
and  even  at  the  houfe  of  the  Manager  j  but 
with  no  other  fruit  than  that  of  ridicule*  His 
piece  was  indeed  taken,  and  at  length  re- 
turned, but  with  an  anfwer  that  it  would  not 
fuit  the  purpofcs  of  the  houfe.  But  as  he 
had  heard  fomething  of  the  fyftem  of  the 
Manager,  in  the  examination  of  the  pieces 
fubmitted  to  their  decifion,  he  had  taken  the 
precaution,  previous  to  putting  his  Comedy 
into  their  hands,  to  wafer  together  the  mar- 
gins of  fome  of  its  leaves  -, — upon  examining 
thefe  upon  the  redelivery  of  his  Comedy,  he 
found  them  in  the  fame  (late  of  coherence  in 
which  he  had  fent  them,  and  that  thus  his 
performance  had  never  been  honoured  with 
the  Qightelt  perufal.  He  had  the  fagacity  to 
VOL.  II.  I  con- 
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conjedure  that  his  work  might  meet  with 
more  attention  if  its  author  appeared  with* 
more  fplendour  :  without  further  delay, 
therefore,  he  purchafed  a  magnificent  Uvcry, 
and,  thus  arrayed,  carried  the  manufcript  to 
the  houfe  of  the  Manager,  in  the  name  and 
charader  of  his  own  fervant.  The  bait 
took  ; — the  Comedy  was  received,  read,  and 
accepted." 

The  converfation  was  here  interrupted  by 
the  commencement  of  the  performance. — 
The  piece,  however,  did  not  anfwer  the  ge- 
neral expedation  ;  and  therefore,  though  of 
confideriible  merit,  was  thought  worfe  than 
it  really  was.  h\  a  word,  the  audience,  whe- 
ther from  a  cieficiency  of  their  ufual  good- 
humour,  or  the  a6lual  demerits  of  the 
Comedy,  refufcd  to  hear  .any  more  than  the 
third  adt  3  and  the  players,  after  (landing  the 

ufual 
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ufual  peal  of  catcalls,  groans,  hilTes,  Sec,  wicli 
a  true  dramatic  courage,  were  compelled  to 
retire. 

As  the  Entertainment  had  nothing  of  at- 
tradtion,  Haftings,  upon  the  invitation  of 
Peregrine,  left  the  Theatre,  They  again 
Tupped  together ;  after  which,  upon  the  pro- 
pofal  of  his  friend,  and  having  no  other 
lodging,  Peregrine  confented  for  the  nighc 
to  fhare  the  apartments  of  Haftings. 


I  2  CHAP. 
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CHAP.    XL 

JL  HE  following  morning  Peregrine,  taking 
an  afFeclionate  leave  of  Haftings,  but  with  a 
mutual  promife  of  frequent  meetings,  attend- 
ed at  the  door  of  Sir  Rupert.  As  orders  had 
been  given  for  his  admiifion  and  immediate 
introduction,  he  was  conduded  by  a  fervant 
to  the  apartment  in  which  Sir  Rupert  was 
hin>felf  prefcnt.  He  had  no  fooner  entered 
the  room,  than  Sir  Rupert,  coming  forth 
from  an  inner  room,  addrelied  him  with 
abiuptncfs. 

''  I  fay, 
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"  I  f^y,  Mr.  Speaker,'*  faid  he  to  the 
aftoniflied  Peregrine,  "  that  neither  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill,  nor  its  prefent  application, 
can  meet  with  my  concurrence,  A  turn- 
pike, Mr.  Speaker,  is  an  additional  tax ;  and 
the  country  is  already  fo  loaded  with  im- 
pods,  that  I  cannot  anfwer,  either  to  my  own 
confcience  or  to  my  conftituents,  to  add  any 
thing  to  a  burden  already  fo  opprelTive." 

Peregrine  was  at  firft  inclined  to  believe 
that  Sir  Rupert  had  at  length  loft  his  fenfes  ; 
till  the  affair  was  explained  by  the  entrance  of 
a  perfon  from  the  fame  door  as  Sir  Rupert, 
whom  Peregrine  knew  to  be  a  mafter  of 
rhetoric.  I'his  gentleman  held  a  paper  in 
his  hand,  of  which  the  prefent  fpeech  of  Sir 
Rupert  was  a  part,     t^ 

Sir  Rupert,  it  feems,  was  refolved  to  ob- 
tain a  feat,  and  make  a  fissure  in  the  enfuinor 
Parliament,      For    this    purpofe     he     had 
I  3  engaged 
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engaged  a  mafter  of  rhetoric,  and  expended 
two  hours  every  morning  in  the  ftudy  and 
pradlice  of  the  graces  of  elocution.  Upon 
the  entrance  of  Peregrine  he  had  addrefled 
him  as  Speaker  of  the  Houfe  5  and  being  at 
that  moment  in  the  practice 'of  what  the 
orator's  call  ihtfraEitm  et  ahnipum  exordium^ 
nothing  could  be  more  opportune  to  this 
purpofe   than  the  fudden   entrance  of  Pe- 


regrine. 


Peregrine,  upon  the  defire  of  Sir  Rupert, 
and  the  requeft  of  the  mailer  of  rhetoric, 
took  his  feat  in  an  elbow-chair,  and  Sir 
Rupert,  to  his  further  aftonidiment,  continued 
to  addrefs  to  him  the  remaining  jDart  of  ths 
fame  fpeech.  It  was  not  withollt^Re  greatelt 
difficulty,  and  everujglny  painful  efforts, 
that  he  could  refrain 'ifom  burfting  forth  into 
a  fit  of  laughter  at  hisegregious  folly.  The 
giavity  and  inflexible  mufcles  of  the  mafter 

of 
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of  rhetoric,  in  a  fcene  (o  truly  ridiculous,  was 
little  lefs  ludicrous  than  the  folly  of  Sir 
Rupert.  In  a  word,  nothing  could  have  re- 
ftruined  Peregrine  from  giving  v,ent  to  this 
propenfity,  but  that  his  friend  Haftings  had 
put  him  upon  his  guard  againfl:  its  indul- 


gence. 


This  lefTon  was  interrupted  by  a  fummons 
tQ^Sir  Rupert,  to  attend  the  drawing-room 
l^^yiliiady.  Commanding  Peregrine  to  re- 
main in  the  apartment  till  his  return,  he 
retired,  leaving  his  two  tutors  to  the  fociety 
of  each  other.  The  mailer  of  rhetoric  had 
BO  fooner  (hut  the  door,  than  fitting  himft^if 
againft  it,  h^broke  forth  into  a  fit  of  the 
mod  immc^JPff  laughter.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  Peregri^^^l^gg^gave  a  full 
vent  CO  a  propenfity  hSR^been  at  fo  much 
difhculty  to  check. 


I  4 


When 
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When  their  mirth  had  fomewhat  fubfided, 
the  maiier  of  rhetoric  advancing,  took  the 
hand  of  Peregrine. 

"  I  congratulate  you,  Mr.  Peregrine,*' 
faid  he,  '^  that  you  have  become  a  fciiow- 
labourer  in  the  lame  vineyard  with  myfelf. 
Sir  Rupert  v.'as  telling  me,  previous  to  your 
entrancCj  that  he  had  provided  himfelfwith 
another  tutor?^  I  muft  again  congratul; 
,  both  you  and  myfeh^  that  you  are  th; 
Our  d^ty  irvdeed  is  ffoc  without  fomgpKii^ 
culry,  biis'bur  falary  and  treatment  are  iiberalj 
and  there  is  even  fomething  in  our  labours 
which,  to  a  man  of  any  pleafantry,  is  not 
lyjiiiQUt  entertainment.  /^^^^^  between 
Sir  Rupert' and  his  tui^m^^^^rniih  both 

off  the  biQc|«B|^^^e  him  into  fomething 
^*i^man.  ^■Por^omce  is  "to  direct  his  more 
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fubdantial  (ludies.  In  a  word,  Sir  Rupert  is 
one  of  the  mod  agreeable  men  in  the  world 
for  gentlemen  of  our  profeflion.  He  has  a 
fund  of  good- humour ;  and  if  he  be  the 
greateft  fool  in  nature,  his  follies  terminate  in 
himfelf." 

The  mafter  of  rhetoric  departed  as  he 
concluded  thefe  words,  and  Sir  Rupert  a 
few  minutes  afterwards  re-entered  the  apart- 
ment. Peregrine,  at  his  defire,  followed 
hi:n  to  his  library,  when  he  thus  addrefied 
him — 

*^  As  you  are  recommended  as  a  man  of 
fcience,  young  man,  I  need  not  fay  that  no- 
thing 15  more  neceffary  to  a  good  reception, 
1  mean  to  any  di(lin6tion  in  the  world,  than 
learning.  Now  learni4ijgV)as  1  underftanOTt, 
coijfifis  in  the  knowledge  of  books  ;  and  the 
fum  ol:  this  knowledge  of  books,  is  in  being 
able  to  tilk  of  them  foas  lopcrfuade  thofewho 
1  5  hear 
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hear  us,  that  they  are  of  our  mofl  intimate 
acquaintance." 

Peregrine,  perceiving  that  feme  anfwer 
was  expedled,  bowed  his  afient.  Sir  Rupert 
continued. 

"  Your  morning's  labour,  therefore,  is  to 
collect  the  names  and  titles  of  thefe  feveral 
authors,  and  to  arrange  them  in  as  few  words 
as  poffible  in  a  column  of  paper,  fo  as  to  en- 
able me  to  commit  them  to  my  memory. 
You  mud  add  a  word,  by  way  of  diftin6lion, 
upon  their  flyle  and  fubjefl.  But  have  a 
care  that  you  arrange  thefe  remarks  upon 
their  fubjefts  in  the  columns  immediately 
oppoiite  to  their  names,  that  I  may  not  con- 
found one  with  another.  For  want  of  this 
caution,  I  was  once  led  to  praife  Tillotfon 
for  his  Tom  Jones,  and  to  talk  with  rap- 
ture upon  Fielding's  folid  fyftem  of  divinity. 
Here,  you  may  begin  this  office  immediately. 

I  will 
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I  will  leave  you  at  prefent,  but  return  before 

dinner  to  examine  your   performance. • 

Remember,  in  one  word,  that  I  mud  appear 
a  man  of  fcience,  without  reading — a  man  of 
learning,  without  memory — and  a  man  of 
the  moft  ready  wit  and  brilliant  imagination, 
without  the  aid  of  art  or  nature." 

Saying  this  he  retired,  leaving  Peregrine 
in  fome  aftonifliment  at  this  new  and  (hort 
method  to  learning.  He  did  not  however 
hefitate  to  commence  his  afilgned  employ- 
ment, and,  before  the  return  of  Sir  Rupert, 
had  copied  out  the  names  and  title-pages  of 
half  the  library.  Sir  Rupert  was  pleafed  to 
f]gnify  his  approbation  of  his  nrft  efTay  ;  and 
upon  being  fummoned  to  dinner,  invited 
him  to  accompany  him  with  much  com- 
placency. 

At     the     conclulion    of    their    repad, 
1  6  Peregrine;^ 
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Peregrine,  upon  a  nod  of  Sir  Rupert,  follow- 
ed him  to  his  clofet. 

"I  am  going/'  fa  id  he,  "  to  a  conver^ 
fazione  this  evening,  where  it  will  be  necef- 
fary  that  I  fhould  appear  with  fome  eclat, — 
You  mufi:  prepare  me,  my  friend,  fonie 
impromptus  for  this  occafion.  Half-a-dozen 
will  ferve  me.'' 

Peregrine  here  confefied '  himfelf  at  a 
lofs. 

^'  Never  fear,"  faid  Sir  Rupert.  "  As 
to  their  fubjecl,  I  leave  it  to  your  own  choice. 
— I  fhall  have  no  difficulty  in  bringing  them 
in." 

Peregrine,  upon  this  encouragement,  re- 
fumed  his  efforts,  and  in  a  few  moments  fuc- 
ceeded  fo  well,  that  Sir  Rupert  was  enrap- 
tured. Fortunately  for  Peregrine,  the  im- 
promptiis    were   much    applauded  >    and   as 

Sir 
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Sir  Rupert  thus  gained  the  reputation  he  (6 
much  defired.  Peregrine  was  from  this  day 
no  lefs  fixed  in  his  efTeem  than  affeftions. 
Upon  the  part  of  Peregrine,  the  contempt 
with  which  he  was  firft  inclined  to  regard  the 
perfon  and  character  of  Sir  Rupert,  gave  way 
to  other  fentiments.  Indeed,  to  any  one  who 
has  much  intercourfe  with  mankind,  nothing 
appears  more  diftant  from  truth  than  the 
common-place  remark — that  great  qualities 
are  necefiary  to  procure  regard.  It  will  be 
found,  on  the  contrary,  that  few  are  fo  much 
beloved  by  their  friends,  as  thofe  v/ho  have 
lead  of  tbefe  qualities  which  are  ufually  con- 
fidered  as  great.  Nor  is  this  eftablifhed  in 
the  order  of  things,  without  fufncient  reafon. 
The  happinefs  of  mankind  is  the  bafis  upon 
which  it  is  founded.  The  great  mafs  of  the 
world  is  compofed  of  fuch  as  are  gifced  only 
wich  thofe  moderate  undcrflandings  which  are 

fuited 
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fuited  to  the  purpofes  of  life.  Could  frlend- 
Ihlp  therefore,  according  to  the  dodrine  of 
the  philofophers,  only  find  a  place  amongft 
the  great  and  wife,  it  would  be  confined  to  as 
fmall  a  circle  as  that  of  the  wits  and  philofo- 
phers. To  conclude  the  charader  of  Sir 
Rupert,  he  was  one  of  thofe  men  of  whom 
the  firft  of  our  poets  fpeaks  in  the  following 
words  :— 

<«  I  could  have  better  fpar'd  a  better  man.*' 

And,  as  fuch,  he  was  no  Icfs  beloved  than 
laughed  at  by  his  friends  i  and  thofe  indeed 
niay  be  faid  to  know  as  little  of  nature  as  the 
world,  who  conceive  that  in  this  there  is  any 
thing  of  contradiction.  In  fliOrt,  it  is  im- 
poflibleto  vifitany  of  thofe  numerous  clubs 
in  our  metropolis,  without  obtaining  a  full 
conviction  of  this  truth — that  nothing  is  Icfs 
necelTary  to  procure  regard,  as  great  and  truly 

cftimable 
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eflimable  qualities  -,  and  that  even  fympathy, 
the  ufual  cant  equally  of  novelifts  and  philo- 
fophers,  is  as  little  required  as  heroifm  or 
wifdom.  It  was  thus  that  the  pride  and 
fcience  of  a  Johnfon  defcended  to  an  inti- 
macy with  the  levity^  of  a  Beauclerc,  the 
amiable  loquacity  of  a  Bofwcllj  and  the  pom- 
pous inanity  of  Savage  ,  it  is  thus  that  the 
friends  of  the  greateft  wits  and  philofophers 
may  be  found  amongd  a  clafs  very  different 
from  themfclves. 

But  we  mud  now  return  to  the  courfe  of 
our  hiftory. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    XIL 


Jl  FIE  father  of  Cecilia  had  n^  fooner  dif- 
miircd  Peregrine  from  his  houfc,  in  the  man- 
ner we  have  related  in  a  former  chapter, 
than,  with  that  prudence  which  had  never 
deft rted  him,  and  to  which  he  had  been 
chiefly  indebted  for  his  fuccefs  in  life,  he  fet 
himfelf  to  confider  the  means  of  repairing 
what  had  happened,  and  eradicating  from  the 
mind  of  his  daughter  what  he  was  pleafed  to 
call  htr  foolifh  attachment  to  Peregrine. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  one  much  cele- 
brated for  his  knowledge  of  character,   tliac 

thougi 
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though  women,  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  af- 
fairs, have  lefs  fortitude  than  our  (tronger 
fcx,  in  feme  fuuations  they  are  capable  of  a 
courage  which  we  fhould  in  vain  attempt  to 
rival.  No  hero  can  difplay  greater  heroifm 
in  refifting  the  prefs  of  advcrfe  armies,  than 
what  is  every  day  exhibited  by  women  in  op- 
pofing  thofc  commands  of  fathers  and  guar- 
dians, the  aim  of  which  is  to  force  or  counter- 
adt  their  inclinations.  It  was  thus  with  Cecilia, 
Though  the  conftitution  of  her  mind  was  that 
of  gendcnefs  icfelf— though,  in  no  other  af- 
fair of  her  life,  (he  had  ever  exhibited  the 
flighteft  oppofition  to  the  will  of  her  father  ; 
yet  no  fooner  were  the  interefts  of  her  love 
concerned,  than  her  mind  aflijmcd  as  it  were 
a  new  character.  Neither  menace  nor  ar- 
gument was  of  any  avail  to  remove  her 
from  her  purpofe,  nor  couLl  the  utmoit  efforts 

extort 
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extort  from  her  any  promife  to  the  prejudice 
of  Peregrine. 

Thus  bafTied,  however  well  verfed  in  that 
mod  ufefui  of  all  fcicncc — the  knowledge  of 
the  world,  the  father  of  Cecilia  was  for  a 
moment  at  a  lofs.  He  refolved,  however, 
not  to  give  over  the  attempt.  His  natural 
fagaciry  was  not  long  in  fuggefting  new 
means. 

«  The  flame  is"  kindled,'*  faid  he,  "  and 
it  wiirnot  be  a  matter  of  fo  much  eafe  to 
cxtinguiHi  it.  It  may  be  eafier,  perhaps,  to 
divert  it  to  another  object." 

Having  refolved  upon  this  attempt,  his 
next  labour  was  to  feck  an  inilrumenc  fuitcd 
to  his  purpofe.  This  was  a  fearch  of  little 
difficulty.  The  beauty  and  fortune  of  Cecilia 
were  fuch  as  to  force  every  one  who  faw  her, 
into  the  number  of  her  lovers.     Amongft 

thefs 
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thefe  a  young  man,  the  Ton  of  a  Baronet,  and 
thus  heir  to  a  large  eftate,  had  for  fome  time 
been  mod  confpicuous.  The  father  of 
Cecilia,  therefore,  without  hefitation  feled:- 
ed  him  as  the  jnftrumenc  of  his  defign,  and 
gave  him  a  full  permifiion  to  vifit  at  his 
houe  as  the  lover  of  his  daughter.  Cecilia 
received  in  filence  the  commands  to  treat 
him  as  the  moil  intimate  friend  of  her  father. 
Captain  Myrtle,  the  name  of  this  gentle- 
man, was  a  rival  by  no  means  contemptible  : 
his  pcrfon  was  good,  his  manners  eafy,  and 
not  without  fomeching  of  that  carelels  ele- 
gafice  fo  attra(ftive  with  tlie  more  fufceptlble 
of  the  fofcer  fex.  When  to  this  are  added  a 
wit  ready  and  inventive,  undoubted  courage, 
and  a  fpirit  liberal  even  to  prodigality,  our 
readers  will  acknowledge  that  the  fituation  of 
Peregrine,  as  an  abfent  lover,  was  not  to  be 
envied. 

We 
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We  have  already  obferved  that  Cecilia 
in  her  difpofition  had  fomething  of  what  is 
called  romance  :  fhe  had  been  thus  led  to 
form  a  judgment  of  others  by  a  wrong  ftand- 
ard.  As  Myrtle,  therefore,  in  Wis  firll 
vifus,  had  appeared  to  her  in  bis  moll  pleafing 
colours — as  Ihc  had  feen  many  infi.anccs  of 
his  good- nature,  and  fome  of  his  generofity, 
fhe  refolvcd  to  transform  him  from  a  lover  to 
a  confidant ;  and,  as  a  means  of  efcaping  his 
addreffesj  to  confefs  her  attachment  and  pre- 
vious engagement  to  Peregrine. 

The  Captain,  however,  was  the  lad  man 
upon  whom  a  projcd  like  tins  could  fucceed. 
As  the  llipend  which  he  received  from  his 
father,  being  not  only  an  eider  but  only  fon, 
was  liberal,  he  had  never  been  reftrained  in 
his  purfuit  of  pkafures.  He  had  thus  con- 
traded  that  acquaintance  with  the  world,  and 
the  mod  pleafing  part  of  it — the   women, 

which 
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which  is  the  fureft  antidote  to  this  romantic 
gencrofity.  His  father  and  family  had  for 
fome  time  folicited  him  to  malce  his  final 
fettlement  in  a  wealthy  marriage.  His  tafte 
for  pleafure,  which,  with  the  nature  of  all 
other  propenfities,  had  only  increafed  by  in- 
dulgence, had  now  begun  to  require  more 
ample  fupplies  :  the  fortune  of  Cecilia  was 
fuited  to  this  latter  purpofe. 

As  fuch  had  been  the  purpofe  of  Myrtle 
in  his  propofals  for  her,  her  avowal  of  a  prior 
attachment  had  no  eiTe(5t  in  leading  him  to 
difcontinue  his  purfuit.  He  had  none  of  that 
vanity — or,  in  the  language  of  romance,  that 
delicacy,  fo  ufual  with  the  heroes  and  heroines 
of  modern  Novels.  He  knew  that,  could  he 
once  obtain  the  hand  of  Cecilia,  her  educa- 
tion and  confequent  virtue  were  fuch  as  to 
fecurc  his  honour.  He  knew,  moreover, 
that  paQions,  like  all   other  afFedions  of  the 

mind, 
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mind,  and  love,  like  all  other  paflions,  were 
foon  forgotten;  and  that  what,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  fickly  feniibility,  was  termed  a  *'  firft 
love,"  was  nothing  more  than  a  firft  caprice, 
which,  by  the  intervention  of  new  obje^s,  is 
foon  fucceeded  by  a  fecond. 

To  the  confeffion  of  Cecilia,  therefore,  he 
replied  only  by  expreflions  of  regret,  de- 
fpair,  &c.  but  concluded  with  an  ardent  re- 
re  vval  of  his  fuit^  adding,  in  the  ufual  fub- 
limity  of  love,  that  his  paffion  was  fo  violent, 
and  mud  afiliredly  be  fo  fatal  in  the  event  of 
its  ill  fuccefs,  that  he  fhould  confider  himfelf 
in  no  other  light  than  that  of  a  fuicide,  if  he 
conlented  to  this  furrender  of  her  to  the  arms 
of  another. 

Such  was  the  fituation  of  perplexity  in 
which  the  miftrefs  of  1  eregrine  was  involved, 
and  fuch  was  the  danger  which  threatened 
the  cxtindion  of  his  hopes. 

5  In 
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In  thefe  circumftances  it  will  be  no  fub- 
jefV  of  furprife  that  Cecilia  was  at  a  lofs  whac 
coiirfe  of  action  to  purfae.     It  was  neceffary 
to  inform  Peregrine  of  his  formidable  rival ; 
for  fhould   fhe  delay  this  acl  of  duty  (for 
fuch,  with  the  ufual  folly  of  lovers,  fhe  was 
pleafed   to   confider  it),  it  might-  reach  his 
ears  through  another  and  lefs  favourable  chan- 
nel.    This  however-  was  not  without  difn- 
culty.     She  had  confented,  upon  his  depar- 
ture from  the  fam.ily   of  her  father,  either  to 
grant  him  an  interview,  or  to  receive  his  let- 
ters,  upon  a  certain   day   in  every  month. 
This  da)'  had  not  yet  arrived,  and  (he  knew 
not  as  yet   where  he  had  found  an  afylum. 
Impatient,  however,   to  difcharge  what  flie 
thus  confidercd  as   an  acl  of  duty,  fhe  re- 
folved,   if  pofTible,    to  difcover  his  abode. 
Finding  all  her  efforts  in  vain,  fhe  had  almofl 
given   them  up,  and  refolved  to   await   in 

patience 
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patience  for  the  appointed  day  of  their  inter- 
view. 

In  the  meantime,  as  flie  was  unable  to 
fettle  any  plan  of  condudl,  fhe  refolved  to 
treat  Myrtle  with  the  fame  complacency  as 
hitherto.  Her  m.otive  for  this  was  double  : 
it  procured  her  more  librrtv,  and  releafed 
her  from  the  importunate  reproofs  of  her 
father. 

Having  a  natural  turn  towards  gaiety,  and 
what,  in  a  mind  lefs  harmlefs,  would  be 
called  a  fondnefs  for  pleaiure,  flie  had  been 
always  a  frequenter  of  public  diverlions; 
and,  of  every  other  of  this  kind,  preferred 
the  entertainments  of  the  Theatre.  From 
the  time  of  the  difiuiffal  of  Peregrine  to  the 
introduftion  of  Myrtle,  as  no  other  male 
-  vifitor.had  been  admitted,  and  her  father  was 
too  muchen2!;ao:ed  in  the  affairs  of  hisbufmefs, 
ihe  had  been  withheld  from  thefe  her  favourite 

fcenes. 
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fcenes,  through  the  want  of  a  chaperon.  The 
accomplidiraents  of  the  Captain  rendered 
him  no  lefs  convenient  than  agreeable  for 
thefe  purpofcs. 


CHAP.  XIII. 


In  the  meantime.  Peregrine  had  fucceeded 
in  obtaining  the  full  favour,  and  even  confi- 
dence of  Sir  Rupert.  Indeed,  notwithfta^nd- 
ing  all  his  fingularities.  Sir  Rupert  was  not 
deficient  either  in  natural  fagacity,  nor  that 
complacency  of  temper  v/hich  leads  the  pof- 
feflbr  to  acknowledge  and  reward  the  fervices 
VOL.  II.  K  of 
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of  his  dependants.  The  fitiiatlon  of  Pere- 
grine, therefore,  was  not  without  its  com- 
forts. 

Lady  Rupee  had  not  as  yet  appeared; 
a  circumftance  of  fome  regret  to  Peregrine, 
who,  from  what  Haftings  had  related  of  her 
Angularity,  promifed  fome  entertainment  to  a 
lover  of  humour.  She  had  hitherto  been 
confined  to  her  room  by  a  ihort  iilnefs ;  a 
party,  however,  of  her  mod  felefl  friends 
were  invited  for  an  approaching  evening, 
and  the  attendance  of  Peregrine  himfclf  was 
folicited.  He  waited  with  fome  impatience 
for  the  appointed  tine.  The  evening  at 
length  arrived,  ana  Pere^^rine,  having  pre- 
vioufly  drefled,  was  upon  the  point  of  leaving 
his  apartment,  when  he  was  no  lefs  gratified 
than  furprifed  by  the  fudden  entrance  of  his 
friend  Haftings.  After  an  enquiry  upon 
4  ^^^ 
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the  part  of  his  friend,  with  regard  to  the 
motive  of  his  evident  preparation — "  I 
almoft  envy  you  your  evening's  entertain- 
ment," faid  Haftings.  "  The  lady  is  of 
a  mod  fingular  chara<5lcr,  and  the  general 
ridicule  of  all  her  acquaintance.  Her  folly 
is  not  even  fpared  by  thofe  who  enjoy  its 
fruits.  Indeed  (he  is  fo  well  known,  that  I 
have  more  than  once  cxprefled  my  furprife 
that  the  comic  writers  have  not  as  yet  pro- 
duced her  upon  the  flage.  Conceive  a  wo- 
man, at  befl  only  of  the  mofl  common  ta- 
lents, entertain  an  afTembly  of  Literati ;  and 
not  only  of  her  own,  but  every  country  in 
Europe.  She  is  pofTcfTed  of  no  other  lan- 
guage than  that  of  her  own  country ;  yet  you 
will  fee  her  furrounded  by  Frenchmen, 
Italians,  Spaniards,  modern  Greeks,  and 
even  Turks  and  Rabbis.  She  is  under  a 
neccflity  of  making  fomc  reply  to  the 
K  2  com- 
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compliments  of  all  ;  and  it  is  really  ludi- 
crous to  obferve  her  gravity,  whilft  fhe  ad- 
mires wit  which  it  is  impofTible  to  under- 
iland. — I  could  fay  more,  but  I  will  not  fpoil 
your  intereft  in  the  comedy,  by  a  relation  of 
its  bed  incidents  beforehand." 

Haftings  upon  this  took  his  leave,  adding 
only  that  he  was  going  to  Covent  Garden 
Theatre,  and  that  (hould  Peregrine  be  weary 
of  his  Dilettanti  party,  he  would  find  no  dif- 
ficulty to  ftcal  out,  and  join  him  in  an  ap- 
pointed place. 

Peregrine  now  attended  the  drawing-room 
of  Lady  Rupee.  It  is  difficult  to  fay  whe- 
ther his  furprife,  or  propenfity  to  laugh  was 
greateft,  as  he  entered  this  fcene  oi precieufes 
ridicules.  The  apartments  were  filled  with 
fuch  a  motley  variety,  that  exhibited  a  repre- 
fentation  of  the  coltume  of  every  quarter  of 
the  globe.  The  hubbub  of  different  lan- 
guages, 
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guages,  the  contrail  of  the  different  airs  of 
the  feveral  perfonages,  the  portly  ftrut,  the 
petulant  trip,  the  Italian  fwim,  and  the  Dutch 
hobble ;  the  affemblage  of  players,  fiddlersy 
Opera  managers,  poctafters,  and  Play-writers 
were  fueh  as  might  have  moved  the  muicles 
of  a  graver  philofopher  than  Peregrine.  In 
the  '.iid(t  of  this  motley  circle  was  feated  Lady 
Rupee,  a  woman  of  low  flature,  and  very 
lean^ 

Every  one  in  turn  addrcfled  her;  and, 
to  the  aftonidiment  of  Peregrine,  who  was 
near  enough  to  catch  whatever  was  faid,  the 
addrtfs  of  each  fpeaker  was  made  in  his  own 
language, 

Whilil  he  was  making  thefe  remarks,  flie; 
was  approached  by  a  gendeman,  who  ad- 
drefTed  her  in  French,  and  continuing  the 
converfaiion,  though  fhe  replied  in  her  own 
language,  he  accompanied  his  fpeech  with. 
K  3  thofe 
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thofe  geftures  and  grimaces  which  are  pe- 
culiar and  charaderiftic  of  the  French.  His 
mien,  his  habit,  and  even  the  powder  and  form 
of  his  hair,  were  all  French.  It  is  not  eafy 
to  conceive  the  furprife  of  Peregrine,  when, 
upon  the  departure  of  this  gentleman  from 
the  lady,  and  his  approach  to  himfelf,  he 
recognifed  him  for  an  Englilh  tutor,  in  whofe 
fociety  he  had  paffed  many  former  evenings. 
Seeing  Peregrine,  he  appeared  equally  fur- 
prifed  and  even  fbme  what  confounded  j  taking 
him  by  the  arm,  however,  he  led  him  to  an- 
other and  more  private  part  of  the  room. 

"  You  muft  not  wonder,"  faid  he,  '^  at 
what  you  fee.  I  am  not  the  only  perfon  in 
this  apartment  who  appears  under  a  difguife. 
You  muft  know  that  the  lady  who  entertains 
us,  has  a  violent  and  very  unulual  partiality 
for  foreigners.'  You  may  remark  that  (he  is 
now  furrounded  by  an  ample  circle  of  them  ; 

and 
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and  that,  though  many  of  the  mod  learned 
cf  her  own  countrymen  are  now  in  the  apart- 
ment, ihe  liftens  to  none  with  fo  much  at- 
tention as  to  the  foreigners.  And  this  is 
more  fingular,  as  ihe  does  not  underfland  a 
fyllable  of  any  language  but  her  own.  You 
have  heard  me  addrcfs  her  in  French  ;  (lie 
did  not  underfl-and  a  fyllable  of  what  I  faid/ 
but  yet  replied  with  as  much  confidence  as  if 
(he  had  been  born  a  Parifian.  I  have  only 
one  word  to  add  :  1  want  her  interefl  to  pro- 
cure the  attention  of  the  Managers  to  the 
Comedy  of  a  friend,  and  I  have  aflfumed  this 
difguife  to  procure  it.  Confefs  at  lead  that, 
as  the  end  is  good,  fo  the  means  are  harm- 
lefs,  and  at  word  only  ludicrous.  You  ruin 
me  if  you  addrefs  me  as  an  Englifhman." 

Peregrine  promifed  a  proper  caution,  and 

was  again  loft  in  furprife  at  the  egregious 

folly  of  a  woman,  who  appeared  in  no  other 

K  4.  refpe(5l 
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refpedl  deficient  either  of  fenfe  or  elegance. 
As  the  heat  and  jargon,  which  now  peftered 
the  apartment,  were  become  almoft  intole- 
rable, he  remembered  his  engagement  with 
Haftings  and  finding  an  opportunity  to 
efcape,  he  left  the  room. 

As  the  performance  was  Richard  the  Third, 

and  C appeared    in   the   character   of 

Richard,  It  was  not  witliout  much  difficulty, 
from  the  overflowing  fulnefs  of  the  houfe, 
that  he  was  enabled  to  join  Haflings  in  the 
pit  of  the  Theatre.  He  fucceeded,  however 
at  length,  and  took  his  feat  by  the  fide  of  his 
fiiend. 

''  You  have  now,'*  fald  Hading?,  "  an 
opportunity  of  deciding  a  difpute  upon  the 
rival  adcrs,  which  has  long  agitated  the  dra- 
matic part  of  the  town.     Indeed,  to  do  full 

juftice  to  C ,  this  is  almoit  the  only  part 

in  which  he  can  claim  the  pre-eminence. — 

The 
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The  cool  ferocit}',  the  farcaftic  pleafantry  of 
Richard  has  never  been  more  admirably  por- 
trayed. Obferve  with  what  a  kind  of  favage 
irony  he  ridicules  even  his  own  title.  Ob- 
ferve the  fneer  upon  his  features,  whilft  he- 
commands  the  women's  tongues 

<*  To  rpnre  the  Lord's  Anointed  !" 


In  a   word,  the   charadleridic  of  C- 


IS 


that  of  a  coarfc  ftrength  j  and  where  there  is 
any  thing  in  a  charader  which  requires  this 
talent,  he  is  certainly  unrivalled  in  its  dif- 
play.  But  his  admirers  mud  flop  liere.  If, 
bcfides  the  ufual  ilrength  in  the  higher  parta 
of  Tragedy,  there  is  any  thing  oi  grace,  of 
regal  deportment,  and  tempered  dignity,  the 

talents  of  C are  not  iuited  to  its  reprc^ 

icntation.  It  is  thus  in  Hamlet,,  and  tvea 
Macbeili  and.Zanga." 

K  5  TIi€ 
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The  attention  of  Peregrine  to  this  critique 
was  interrupted  by  a  converfation  which  was 
pafTing  behind  him.  The  fpeakcrs  appeared, 
as  well  by  the  petulance  of  their  phrafe  and 
manner,  to  be  of  that  defcription  which  is 
ufually  diftinguiOied  by  the  name  of  City 
Bucks. 

"  By  Heaven  !**  exclaimed  one  of  them, 
"fbe'safinegirl!" 

"    A  green   goofe,    faith !"    replied    the 
other. 

*'  No,  no,"  refumed  the  firft,  "  not  fo 
young  as  that." 

"  But  do  you  know  her,  hey  ? — You 
know  her,  I  fuppofe.'* 

The  fecond  made  no  other  reply  to  this 
than  by  one  of  thofe  affirmative  geftures 
which  convey  fo  much  more  than  words. 

"  A  lucky  dog,  by  Heaven  !"  replied  the 
firft.     "  A  very  fine  girl,  faith  !" 

This 
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This  dialogue,  perhaps  not  without  the 
intention  of  the  fpeakers,  who  might  intend 
to  imitate  in  this,  that  ufual  impertinence  of 
people  of  fafnton,  the  bane  of  all  public  en- 
tertainment, was  carried  on  in  a  tone  of  voice 
which  feemed  to  fignify  that  it  was  addreffed 
to  the  furrounding  audience. 

The  attention  both  of  Peregrine  and 
Haftings,  caught  by  the  petulant  levity  of 
the  dialogue,  was  diverted  to  the  fpeakers  ; 
and  as  one  of  them  was  in  the  fame  moment 
in  the  ad;  of  fcanning  with  an  Opera-glafs 
the  fubjed  of  their  remarks.  Peregrine,  fol- 
lowing the  line  of  vifion,  at  length  arrived 
at  its  objedl. 

Seeing  him  ftart,  with  every  appearance  of 
confufion,  and  fomething  even  of  the  mofl 
violent  emotion,  Haftings  demanded  the 
caufe  of  this  fudden  effedr.  The  eyes  of 
Peregrine  feemed  rivetted  to  the  objed,  and 
K  6  indeed 
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indeed  not  without  reafon.  In  a  word,  the 
jubje<5]:  of  the  dialogue  which  we  have  juft 
related,  was  no  other  than  Cecilia  herfelf, 
who,  accompanied  by  Myrtle,  was  in  one  of 
the  boxes  immediately  at  the  fide  of  that  part 
of  the  pit  where  Peregrine  was  fitting. 

It  is  eafy  to  conceive  what  were  the  rc- 
fle<5lions  and  confequent  feelings  of  a  lover, 
upon  an  incident  like  this.  This  effefl  was 
ilill  further  augmented  by  the  apparent  le- 
vity, and  even  attentive  complacency  of  his 
iniftrefs  to  her  fedulous  attendant. 

Cecilia,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  was 
paffionately  fond  of  the  amufements  of  the 
Theatre  ;  Myrtk,  by  his  defultory  and,  as 
it  were,  vagrant  life,  was  better  acquainted 
Vv'ith  the  whole  tribe  of  adors  and  adlrefifes, 
and  their  relative  merits,  than  any  other  m 
the  whole  circle  of  the  l^eau  monde.  It  can- 
not therefore  be  a  fubjedl  of  any  furprife  that 

however 
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however  referved  to  him  upon  the  fubjecl  of 
his  addrefies,  and  ev^ery  thing  which  concen> 
ed  him  as  a  lover,  fhe  liftened  to  him  with 
much  readinefs,  and  even  feme  intereft^  as  a 
companion. 

Such  v/as  the  efrecl:  of  this  condud  upon 
Peregrine  that,  unable  any  longer  to  com- 
mand or  conceal  his  emotion,  he  had  rufhed 
from  the  Theatre.  He  was  followed  by 
Haftings,  who  infifted  upon  accompanying 
him  to  his  apartments.  He  did  noc,  however 
attempt  to  adminifter  to  him  any  argument 
of  confolationj  he  had  too  much  knowledge 
of  the  nature  and  palTions  of  his  fpecies,  to 
lofe  his  efforts  in  this  attempt.  He  had  the 
fagacity  to  know  that  no  reafuning  could  be 
effedlual,  till  the  violence  of  pafTion  had 
fomewhat  fubfided. 

In  the  meantime,  as  the  departure  of 
Peregrine  and  his  friend  from  the  houfe  had 

taken 
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taken  place  In  a  part  of  the  performance, 
in  which  the  interefl  of  the  piece  and  the 
excellence  of  the  adtors  had  hiillied  the  houfe 
into  the  filence  of  expe(51:ation,  it  had  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  fpeclators,  and, 
amongft  others,  of  Cecilia.  She  faw  Pere- 
grine rufh  from  the  Theatre  -,  and  as  even 
his  external  manner  was  a  fufHcient  argument 
of  his  inward  emotion,  fhe  was  at  no  lofs  to 
divine  its  caufe.  This  difcovery  had  little 
lefs  efFeft-  upon  herfelf,  than  what  Peregrine 
fufFered  from  his  unreafonable  jealoufy.  Her 
companion  could  not  fail  to  perceive  her  dif- 
compofure,  though  its  caufe,  perhaps  for- 
tunately no  lefs  for  herfelf  than  Peregrine, 
cfcaped  his  dlfcernment.  Upon  her  com- 
plaint of  fudden  indifpofidon,  he  prefcnted 
his  hand,  and  leading  her  to  her  carriage, 
they  returned  to  her  father'^. 


In 
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In  the  fcrvlce  of  Cecilia,  indeed,  as  her 
own  i.nmedlate  maid,  was  a  young  French 
girl,  who,  having  belonged  to  an  emigrant 
family  o( ci-devant  diflinction,  had  been  taken 
into  the  attendance  of  her  perfon.  With  all 
the  levity,  fo  peculiarly  the  charaderiflic  of 
her  nation,  (he  had  a  quality  perhaps  ftill 
more  fo — that  of  a  fpirit  of  intrigue.  It  was 
the  misfortune  of  Cecilia  too  foon  to  expe- 
rience this  part  of  the  accomphfhments  of 
her  attendant. 

Cecilia  had  no  fooner  gained  her  chamber^ 
than,  refolved  to  re-affure  her  lover,  and  to 
banifh  his  unreafonable  jealoufy  (but  of 
which,  however  unreafonable,  (he  dreaded 
the  eftefls),  flie  fummoned  her  maid,  and, 
for  want  of  a  better  accomplice  and  confi- 
dant, difclofed  every  thing  to  a  perfon  of 
whom,  of  all  the  world,  fhe  fhould  have  been 
mod  cautious.     Whilfl  Peregrine  had  hved 

in 
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in  the  family,  this  g^rl  had  at  firft  felecced 
him  as  a  fuitable  lover  for  herfclf;  and  when* 
fhe  difcovered  that  he  was  infenfible  to  her 
fo  rumerous  agremens^  though,  even  in  her 
advances,  flie  had  too  much  of  the  poiitejjb 
of  her  country  to  betray  her  purpofe,  her 
partiality  was  converted  into  contempt,  and 
even  fomething  little  ihort  of  a  mod  rooted 
hatred. 

To  Peregrine,  however,  another  and  a 
far  better  fubjefl  for  her  peculiar  talent,  her 
fpirit  of  intrigue,  foon  fucceeded.  This 
was  no  other  than  ihe  father  of  Cecilia.  The 
Parifian  coquetries  of  Mademoifelle  had 
made  a  conquefc  of  the  heart  of  this  worthy 
merchant.  The  girl  was  not  long  in  per- 
ceiving her  good  fortune,  and,  with  the  ufual 
policy  of  her  country,  refolved  to  avail  her- 
fclf  of  it  to  the  very  utmoft  of  her  efforts. 


I: 
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It  is  needlefs  to  enter  into  a  minute  rela- 
tion of  all  the  various  artifices  to  which  (he 
had  recourfe  for  the  final  accomplifhment  of 
her  dcfisrns.  It  will  be  fufficient  to  add  that 
fhe  fully  fucceedcd. 

In  the  meantime,  as  fhe  was  well  acquaint-  ^ 
cd  with  every  circumftance  of  the  family, 
the  attachment  of  Cecilia  and  Peregrine, 
with  the  oppofition  of  the  father,  her  own 
lover,  had  notefcaped  her  knowledge.  She 
juflly,  therefore,  conjedtured  tbat  nothing 
could  more  ftrongly  recommend  her  to  the 
father,  than  by  acling  as  a  fpy  upon  his 
daughter.  For  this  purpofe  it  had  for  fome 
time  been  her  chief  aim  to  procure  the  con- 
fidence of  Cecilia  5  but  though  (he  had  con- 
duded  herfelf  in  this  puriuit  with  great  ad- 
drefs,  fhe  had  found  an  almoft  infuperable 
obflacle  in  the  moakiiy  of  her  fubjedl.  Of 
this    kind    of    modefty   Mademoifelle    had 

ntithtr 
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neither  knowledge  nor  conception ;  (he  im- 
puted it  therefore  to  a  wrong  motive — a  fuf- 
picion  of  her  purpofe,  and  thus  hated  Cecilia 
with  more  bitternefs  than  Peregrine  himfelf. 
Such  was  the  perfon  whom  the  unfufpicious 
innocence  of  Cecilia  had  felecled  as  a  trudy 
confidant. 

By  the  perfuafions  of  this  traitrefs,  for  pur- 
pofes  which  will  foon  appear,  Cecilia  was  in- 
duced to  write  to  Peregrine,  and  Made moi- 
fclle  undertook  to  convey  the  letter.  To  an 
enquiry  of  Cecilia  whether  fhe  knew  his 
abode,  ihe  replied  in  the  negative.  Made- 
moifeile,  however,  was  too  well  verfed  in 
the  trade  of  intrigue  to  have  negleded  any 
thing  which,  by  the  mod  remote  pofTibility, 
might  conduce  to  the  attainment  of  her  de- 
figns.  From  the  time  that  Peregrine  had 
left  the  family,  llie  had  never  loft  him  from 
her    fight.     She    had    traced    him    to    his 

refidencc 
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reildence  with  Sir  Ruperc;  and  therefore, 
when  thus  commifiioned  with  the  letter  of 
Cecilia,  fhe  had  no  difficulty  to  execute  her 
trud.  To  the  aftonifhment  perhaps  of  the 
reader,  he  will  find  that  fhe  does  execute  it. 
But  let  him  not  conclude  that,  in  this  faith- 
ful difcharge  of  her  trufb,  fhe  forgot  her  ufuai 
charader,  or  her  fixed  purpole.  There  arc 
many  occafions  in  the  mingled  occurrences 
of  the  world,  and  more  particularly  in  the 
world  of  intrigue,  where  a  fecming  fidelity 
is  the  moil  dangerous  of  perfidy. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    XIV. 


E  fhall  leave  to  the  conception  of  our 
readers  what  pafTed  in  the  mind  of  Peregrine 
during  the  night.  It  will  be  fufHcient  to 
fay,  that  his  ftclings  were  thofe  of  every 
lover  in  the  fame  fituacion  v*'ith  himfelf.  If, 
in  me  variety  of  palTions  which  agitate  the 
mind  of  man,  there  is  one  more  painful  in 
its  operation,  and  more  fatal  in  its  efFeds,  it 
is  that  of  jealoufy. 

He  was  interrupted  as  he  was  taking  his 
morning  repafl,  by  the  entrance  of  Sir  Ru- 
pert.    There  is  no  greater  difficulty  which 

the 
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the  eftablillied  forms  of  fociety  impofe,  than 
that  of  afluming  an  appearance  of  coai- 
placency  and  compofure  when  the  mind  is 
the  prey  of  contending  emotions.  Pere- 
grine, whatever  were  his  inward  feelings, 
was  now  under  the  necelTity  of  alTuaiing  this 
external  veil. 

Sir  Rupert,  after  fome  preface,  took  a 
manufcript  from  his  pocket,  and  putting  it 
into  the  hands  of  Peregrine,  requefted  him 
to  give  it  a  perufal,  and  to  make  a  criticifm 
upon  its  beauties  and  dcfe<5ls  in  the  courfe 
of  the  day.  It  was  a  fubjed  of  fome  fur- 
prife  to  the  latter,  when,  upon  turning  over 
its  pages,  he  difcovered  it  to  be  a  Greek 
manulcript,  .an  edition  of  the  Odes  of 
Anacreon,  with  notes  and  comments  by  one 
of  the  mod  learned  men  of  the  day.  His 
aftonifhmcnt  was  ftili  further  increafed  when, 
upon  a  perufal  of  the  preface,  it  folicited  with 

the 
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the  moft  earned  refpe^l  the  critlcifms,  re- 
marks, and  correftions  of  Sir  Rupert.  As 
the  author  had  been  fome  time  dead.  Pere- 
grine was  for  a  moment  at  a  lofs  to  under- 
lland  the  fource  of  this  application,  till  Sir 
Rupert,  with  his  ufual  complacency,  ex- 
plained it. 

"  The  bookfellers,'*  faid  he,  *'  are  about 
to  give  a  new  edition.  They  have  employ- 
ed, as  their  editor,  a  learned  gentleman,  and 
a  friend  of  rtiine.  I  have  agreed  to  cancel  a 
bond  for  money  which  I  have  lent  him,  and 
he  has  had  the  goodnefs  to  make  me  this  re- 
turn. You  muft  make  fome  rem'aks,  no 
matter  whether  to  the  purpofe  or  not,  fo  as 
they  are  Greek  quotations,  and  thus  carry 
the  appearance  of  learning.  They  will  an- 
fwer  his  purpofe  no  lefs  than  my  ov/n.  He 
will  infert  them  as  the  fuggeftions  of  his  very 
learned  friend,  Sir  Rupert  Rupee  5  who,  in 

the 
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the  midlt  of  a  mofl:  adiveand  ufeful  life,  has 
found  time  to  indulge  his  taft'e  for  learning, 
and  his  early  fondnefs  for  Greek  literature.'* 

Sir  Rupert  after  a  hearty  laugh,  for  he 
had  fo  much  of  fagacity  in  his  folly,  that  fome 
of  our  readers  may  be  of  opinion  we  have 
done  him  injuftice,  left  the  apartment.  He 
was  fucceeded  by  a  vifitor,  who  was  better 
fuited  to  the  prcfent  tafte  of  Peregrine. 

This  was  no  other  than  Mademolfelle. 
With  one  of  thofe  courdy  fmiles  which,  un* 
der  the  external  colours  of  friendfhip,  con- 
ceal the  mofl:  venomous  malice,  fhe  put  a 
letter  into  the  hands  of  Peregrine)  and  throw- 
ing herfelf  upon  a  fofa,  with  the  grace  and 
carelefTnefs  of  a  Parifian  belle,  flie  took  pp  a 
morning-paper,  and  waited  with  patience  his 
perufal. 

It  is  unneceffary,  we  may  fuppofe,  to  re- 
peat to  our  readers  that  the  letter  was  from 

Cecilia 
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Cecilia  ;  it  is  equally  unnecelTary  to  give  a 
minute  relation  of  its  concents ;  for  fuch  of 
our  readers  as  have  been  lovers,  will  guefs 
them  :  and  if  any  of  them  have  efcaped  this 
epidemic  weaknefs,  they  will  have  little  re- 
li(h  for  fuch  a  narrative. 

In  a  word,  the  contents  of  the  letter  were 
fo  fatisfa(5lory  to  Peregrine,  that  his  jealoufy 
departed  with  the  fame  rapidity  with  which 
it  had  entered  :  and  perhaps  this  his  per- 
fedl  fecurity  was  Aiil  more  unreafonablc  than 
his  former  apprehenfions.  To  a  rcafonable 
lover,  if  the  world  of  love  can  produce  fuch 
a  being,  a,  rival,  of  the  accomplifhments, 
and  more  particularly  of  the  opportunities  of 
the  Captain,  was  an  objed  of  fomething  very 
different  from  fecurity.  Peregrine,  how- 
ever, was  a  lover ;  and,  in  the  language  of 
a  Roman  wit,  to  exped  reafon  in  the  hopes 
or  projeds  of  a  lover,  is   as  mad  as  the 

attempt 
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attempt  cum  raiione  infanire.  Peregrine  there- 
fore was  now  fully  fatlsfied. 

The  conclufion  of  the  letter  was  fuch  as 
to  augment  this  fatisfaflion.  To  the  ardent 
entreaties  of  Peregrine,  upon  his  departure 
from  the  houfe  of  her  father,  Cecilia  had  fo 
far  conceded  as  to  confent  to  grant  him  an 
interview,  once  in  every  month,  upon  a  cer- 
tain day,  and  in  a  certain  place.  Upon  her 
part,  fhe  had  infilled  on  no  other  provifion 
than  that  this  meeting  fhould  take  place  in 
the  prefence  of  a  third  perfon.  It  was  now 
within  a  week  of  the  day  appointed.  Cecilia 
confented,  in  a  poftfcript  of  her  letter,  to 
anticipate  the  affixed  day,  and  meet  him  in 
the  fame  evening  with  the  delivery  of  her 
billet. 

Peregrine  in  atranfport  ofpleafure  caug'it 
the  ambafladrefs  of  fo  welcome  a  meiTa2:e  in 

o 

his     arms,    and    embraced    the    aflonifhed 
VOL,  li.  L  Made- 
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Mademoifelle  wich  a  warmth  truly  Englifh. 
After  a  long  chain  of  enquiries  which  may- 
be eafily  conje(5lured,  Peregrine  was  about 
to  difmifs  her  with  a  verbal  acknowledgment 
of  the  kindnefs  of  his  miftrefs.  This,  how- 
ever, for  caufes  which  may  afterwards  ap- 
pear, did  not  fuit  the  purpofe  of  Mademoi- 
felle i  he  was  thus  induced  to  wrhe  a  fliorc 
billet,  the  delivery  of  which  into  the  hands  of 
Ceciha,  with  her  ufual  politenefs  and  ufual 
perfi4y>  Mademoifelle  undertook.  Wich 
every  aiTurance  of  the  faithful  difcharge  of 
this  truft,  (he  took  her  leave. 

Peregrine  had  fcarcely  refeated  himfelf, 
when  he  vv'as  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
another  vifitor.  This  was  no  other  than  the 
gentleman  who  had  excited  his  aftonifhment 
the  preceding  evening,  by  his  Frenchified 
manner  at  the  converfazione  of  Lady  Rupee. 
As  the  billet  and  meffage  of  his  miflrefs  had 
4  rcftored 
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reftored  him  to  his  ufual  complacency,  he 
received  him  with  pleafure,  though  unable  to 
conjcvflure  the  motives  of  his  vifit. 

After  fome  introduflory  matter,  the  fub- 
jeci:  of  which  was  the  fmgular  folly  of  the 
lady,  the  honell  gentleman,  to  the  momen- 
tary aftonifliment  of  Peregrine,  thus  con- 
nued — 

*^  In  a  word,  my  friend,  I  have  a  pro- 
pofal  to  make  to  you.  As  you  have  lived 
upon  the  town  in  the  fame  manner  with  my- 
felf " 

Peregrine  here  interrupted  him,  and  re- 
quefted  him  to  explain  what  he  meant  by 
the  phrafe,  "  living  upon  the  town.** 

*^  *Tis  a  term,**  faid  he,  "  to  exprefs  thofe 
who  have  no  vifible  way  of  livelihood.  As 
their  eftate,  or  the  fources  from  which  they 
derive  their  fupply,  are  not  confined  to  any 
particular  fpot,  they  are  faid  cmphaiically  to 
L  2  live 
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live  upon  the  town  ;  bccaufe  it  is  from  the 
whole  town  that  they  look  for  fupport.  In 
a  word,  my  friend,  when  we  fpeak  of  the 
livelihood  of  authors,  pickpockets,  players, 
and  prollituteSj  we  fay,  and  emphatically 
enough,  that  they  live  upon  the  town.'* 

Peregrine  thanked  him  for  the  dCi'inirion, 
and  requefted  him  to  proceed. 

*^  To  lofe  no  time  then,"  continued  he, 
^*  my  propofal  will  be  no  lefs  to  the  advan- 
tage of  you  than  myfelf.  In  one  word,  it 
amounts  only  to  this.  I  have  for  fome 
months,  I  might  fay  years,  had  a  play  in  the 
hands  of  the  Managers  j  but  thefe  gentle- 
men, with  their  ufual  politenefs,  though  always 
ready  to  give  an  anfwer,  have  never  as  yet 
given  it.  I  have  thus  difcovered  that  no 
manufcript  is  ever  read,  unlefs  prefented  or 
feconded  by  a  great  and  commanding  recom- 
mendation.   The  Lady  of  Sir  Rupert  has  this 

neceffary 
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necciTary  iritcreil  with  the  Managers.  [ 
have  thus  contrived  to  introduce  myfcif  to 
her  knowledge  j  and,  as  I  knew  her  foible>  I 
fixed  upon  the  only  means  which  could  re- 
commend me  to  her  patronage.  You  need 
not  be  toki  how  much  (he  admires  foreigners, 
and  how  favourable  was  my  rcceprion  under 
that  d'.fguifv.  I  am  in  a  fair  v/ay  of  carrying 
my  point.  She  believes  t'nac  the  Comedy  is 
the  produdicn  of  a  friend  of  mine  ;  and, 
upon  my  moft  earned  entreaties,  has  already 
recommended  it  to  the  peruril  of  thQ  Ma- 
nagers. I  can  forefee  that  it  will  be  in  your 
power  to  alTift  me,  no  lefs  than  to  injure  me 
by  a  difcovery  of  my  contrivance.  My  pro- 
pofal  therefore  is  this — do  the  one,  and  ab- 
(lain  from  the  other,  and  you  fhall  fhare  the 
profits  of  my  Comedy.-— VV hat  fay  you, 
my  friend,  to  my  propofal  ?" 

L  3  Peregrine 
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Peregrine  with  many  thanks,  and  an  af- 
furance  that  he  would  not  be  the  means  of 
difcovering  a  purpofe  which  had  nothing  of 
mifchiefin  it^  declined  his  propofal.  The 
gentleman,  after  fome  further  delay,  took 
his  leave ;  and  in  the  fame  moment,  to  the 
fatisfadion  of  ^Peregrine,  his  friend  Haftings 
entered.  The  latter,  obfcrving  the  changed 
features  of  the  former,  his  air  of  emotion 
and  dcfpair  being  now  replaced  by  that  of 
hope  and  happinefs,  already  conjcdlured  in 
fubftance  what  Peregrine  upon  his  requefl: 
related  in  detail. 

Having  feen  the  late  vifitor  of  Peregrine 
defcend  the  (lairs  in  the  fame  moment  in 
which  himfelf  was  afcending,  Haftings  de- 
manded of  Peregrine  the  motive  of  his  vifit. 
To  thi:  the  latter  replied  with  an  interroga- 
tion wi^ether  he  knew  any  thing  of  him, 

«  Yes," 
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«'  Yes,"  replied  Haftings^  "  next  to 
yourfelf,  he  is  one  of  the  moft  intimate  friends 
I  can  reckon  in  the  world.  He  is  a  man  of 
family,  of  large  expecflations,  but  of  a  pro- 
digality infinitely  beyond  his  fortune.  His 
knowledge  of  the  world  -,  or,  in  other  and 
more  diflincl  words,  his  pracftice  of  the  town, 
has  furniiLcd  him  wich  feme  of  thofe  con-* 
trivanccs  o^  finejfe — fome  of  thofe  rujcs  de 
guerrCy  which,  if  their  purpofe  were  lefs  in- 
nocent, would  not  be  fo  pardonable. — But 
what  do  you  mean  to  do  with  yourfelf  till 
the  hour  of  your  interview  with  your  mif- 
trcfs  r 

Peregrine  acknowledged  himfelf  at  a  lofs. 

<*  Well,"  refumed  Haftings,  «  fuppofe 
we  dine  together  at  our  old  place  under  the 
Piazzas.  You  have  fometimes  exprefTed  a 
defire  to  hear  a  relation  of  my  life.     That 

of  L ,  of  whom  we  have  been  fpeaking, 

L  4  is 
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is  involved  in  it  5  and  you  may  hear  fomc- 
thing  of  both  of  us,  which  may  be  dill  more 
ufeful  than  entertaining.*' 

Peregrine  accepted  the  propofal,   and  fol- 
lowed his  friend. 


CHAP.  XV. 


The  Hiftory  of  an  Adventurer ;  or  the  real 
Adventures  of  a  living  CharaBer. 

''  Every  biographer/'  faid  Haftings, 
**  whether  the  biographer  of  the  lives  of 
heroes  and  heroines,  fuch  as  Plutarch  and 

the 
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the  whole  tribe  of  Novelifls;  or  tiie  biogra- 
pher of  his  own  adlions,  fuch  as  Ca^far,  and 
the  Hero  of  Finfbury  Square,  ufually  com- 
mences the  narrative  of  his  life  by  fomething 
of  his  family.  I  flTall  imitate  them  in  this, 
if  in  nothino;  elfe. 

*'  My  father  was  the  third  or  fourth 
fon  of  an  Irifh  Nobleman ;  who,  with  a 
family  of  eleven  children,  had  nothing 
to  fupport  them  and  the  neceflary  fplen- 
dour  of  his  tide,  but  an  eftate  of  about 
fifieen  hundred  a-year.  It  is  weU  known 
that  the  moft  open  hofpitality  is  the  cha- 
rafteriftic  of  the  Irilli  Nobility  :  my  grand- 
father, with  a  tenth  part  of  their  ufual  eflates, 
attempted  to  rival  them  in  expenditure.  He 
died  in  a  moment  in  v/hich  his -creditors 
were  about  to  feize  his  effeds;  and  thus  a 
founcirg  tiile,  with  a  narrow  eftate,  defcend- 

ed  upon  my  uncle,  the  late  Earl  of . 

L  5  "I  have 
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"  I  have  heard  it  from  my  father  him- 
felf,  that  my  grandfather,  upon  his  death- 
bed, was  defirous  of  adding  to  his  will  a 
codicil  in  his  favour;  but  that  he  died  before 
the  pen  could  be  put  into  his  hand  for  the 
purpofe.  The  legacy  of  my  father,  there- 
fore, was  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds. — 
"With  this,  and  a  good  education  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Trinity,  Dublin,  he  had  to  feek  his 
fortune.  From  a  motive  rather  of  caprice 
than  prudence,  he  embarked  for  America* 
He  had  heard,  perhaps,  that  America  was 
the  land  of  adventurers,  and  the  only  place 
on  the  furface  of  the  earth  where  a  man^ 
with  a  fmall  capital,  might  procure  a  per- 
manent cftablifhment.  But  idle  as  this  mo- 
tive appears,  I  am  inclined,  and  from  his  own 
words,  to  impute  it  to  one  ftill  more  impru- 
dent— that  of  feeing  the  world. 

*'  Upon 
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"  Upon  his  arrival  on  the  new  Continent, 
he  loft  no  time,  but  with  all  the  ardour  of 
cnterprife  refolved  to  feek  his  fortune,  though 
he  knew  not  in  what  manner,  in  Philadelphia. 
The  port  in  which  he  had  landed  being  at 
the  diftance  of  about  a  hundred  and  forty 
miles  from  this  city,  and  the  coach,  the 
ufual  mode  of  conveyance,  having  departed 
fome  hours  before  his  arrival,  he  undertook 
and  adually  accomphflied  the  journey  on  foot. 
I  have  not  time  to  enter  into  a  minute  narra- 
tive of  his  further  adventures,  though  they 
might  afluredly  be  ufeful ;  as  I  am  perfuaded 
there  are  many  who  have  been  in  the  fame 
fituation,  and  with  the  fame  final  views,  as 
himfclf.  The  narrative  of  one  real  incident 
is  worth  all  the  ^[(ftions  of  romance  ;  fuch 
relations  may  be  jiiftly  confidered  as  a  fpecies 
of  charts  to  the  voyage  of  life  j  they  fcrve  as 
beacons  to  warn  or  guide. 

L  6  "In 
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*'  In  one  word,  my  father's  purfuit,  ac- 
companied with  fuch  ardour  and  induftry, 
did  not  entirely  fail.  Without  knowing  an 
individual  from  one  extremity  of  the  Conti- 
nent to  the  other,  for,  as  he  had  never  un- 
derftood  his  own  plan,  he  had  never  pro- 
vided any  inftruments  of  its  fuccefs,  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  appointed  an  afTiftant 
tutor  to  the  College  of  Philadelphia.  His 
falary  indeed  was  fmall,  about  four  hundred 
dollars  a-year  i  but,,  had  he  chofen  to  have 
awaited  his  turn,  he  muft  have  fucceeded, 
according  to  the  routine  of  office,  to  fome- 
thing  infinitely  better. 

*'  His  ardour  of  enterprife,  or  to  fpeak 
with  more  precifion,  his  fpirit  of  wandering, 
led  him  to  abandon  this  prorpe*5l.  With  the 
fame  indiftind  views  he  embarked  on  board 
a  vefTcl,  and  failed  for  the  ifland  of  Jamaica. 
He   had  the  fame  good  fortune  here  :    by 

means 
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means  of  a  recommendatory  letter,  he  was 
appointed  Prefident  ofthe  Provincial  School. 
In  a  fhort  time  afterwards,  he  addreflcd  and 
married  the  daughter  of  a  planter.  But  ic 
feemed  as  if  a  large  family  was  to  prove  the 
bane  of  all  his  profpefts ;  for  that  of  my 
mother  confided  of  eight  brothers.and  fiders. 
My  father  therefore  received  wich  her  about 
five  hundred  dollars,  or  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds.  His  reftlefs  fpirit  again  led 
him  to  throw  himfcif  from  a  certain,  and  in- 
deed confiderable  eftablifhrnent,  upon  the 
chances  of  the  world.  He  em.barked  for 
England  ;  and  in  the  year  1774,  and  in  the 
feafon  of  Chriftmas,  arrived  in  London. 

*'  Behold  him,  at  the  age  of  about  twenty- 
four,  in  a  lodging  in  St.  George's  Fields, 
with  a  fortune  diminifhcd  to  f:venty  dollars^, 
or  thirreen  pounds,  a  wife,  and  a  negro  girl 
as  a  fervant.     Such   was  his  ficuation  upon 

his 
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his  debut  in  England.  Happening  to  fee  an 
advertifcnient  in  a  newfpaper,  that  a  houfe 

was  to  let  at  W ,  in  Hertfordfhire,  of 

large  premifes,  cheap  rent,  and  fuited  for  a 
fchool,  he  took  it  without  hefitation.  He 
was  permitted  to  take  the  furniture  at  an 
appraifement,  and  was  allowed  a  year's  cre- 
dit. In  a  fhort  time  he  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  fecure  fcholars.  Upon  the  period  of 
my  birth,  in  1777,  he  was  appointed  Curate 
of  the  Parifh  Church.  To  conclude,  he  ob- 
tained, from  his  learning  and  elegant  man- 
ners, the  patronage  of  a  Nobleman,  one  of 
his  parilhioners  :  by  him  he  was  prcfented 

with  the  living  of  Y ^  in  Gloucefler- 

fhire  s  and  in  the  following  year,  to  a  Redory 
of  upwards  of  nine  hundred  pounds  per  amum^ 
in  Suflex. 

"  The  family  of  my  father  ilill  continued 
to   increafe   with  his   fortune ,    and  in   the 

year 
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year  1790,  about  the  thirteenth  year  of  my 
age,  I  had  fev^en  brothers  and  fiflers.  It 
was  neceflary  therefore  to  confider  upon  our 
future  eflablifhment ;  and  as  I  was  the  cldeft 
of  my  three  brothers,  I  was  ofcourfe  the  firft 
fubjedl  of  this  reflexion.  The  experience 
of  my  father  had  not  cured  him  of  his  natural 
propenfity  to  fpeculation,  and  in  this  fpirit  he 
refolved  upon  one  of  the  moft  wild  purpofcs 
which  it  was  poRlble  to  fall  into  the  head  of 
man.  In  a  word,  he  refolved  to  fend  me  to 
a  public  fchool,  to  form  connexions ;  and 
under  the  future  patronage  of  thefe  early 
friends,  he  was  firmly  perfuaded  that  1  (hould 
obtain  an  eflablifhraent. 

"  With  this  purpofe  1  was  fent  to  Eton. 
My  father,  however,  had  too  much  gcnero- 
fity,  and  too  much  natural  pride  (perhaps 
the  fame  thing  with  another  name)  to  in- 
ftrucl  me  in  any    praflice  of  adulation  or 

courtfhip  ', 
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ccurtfhip :  he  even  concealed  his  purpofe 
from  me ;  and  I  believe  was  dcfirous  of 
covering  it  even  to  himf^lf.  He  left  every 
thing,  in  this  refped,  to  the  direction  of 
chance. 

"  Behold  rriC  in  a  public  fchool.  Emu- 
lation, in  concurrence  with  tolerable  parts, 
and  the  entreaties  of  my  father,  who  negle6b- 
ed  nothing  on  his  part,  rendered  me  a  good 
claffic,  and  I  thus  obtained  much  credit  with 
the  mafters.  With  my  fcaoolfellovvs  I  was 
upon  the  ufual  terms  of  intimacy  and  boyifh 
affecftion.  In  rhis  manner  I  pafTed  through 
Eton,  and  reached  my  twentieth  year.  My 
father  had  expedled  that  I  fi^ould  have  form- 
ed that  intimacy  with  forne  of  the  nobiles 
ipfi  of  my  companions ;  that  their  friends, 
upon  my  leaving  fchool,  would  have  grati- 
fied theai  fo  far  as  to  allociate  us  in  our  future 
life  i  that  they  would   have  fcleded   me  as 

their 
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their  tutors,  and  raifed  me  to  a  fplendid  in- 
dependence as  a  companion.  Nothing  of 
this  happened,  and  for  the  very  befl:  reafon 
in  the  world  ;  bccaufe  nothing  of  this  was  in 
the  common  and  general  courfe  of  the  nature 
of  thing?. 

**  I  have  dwelt  upon  this,  becaufe  I  know, 
from  my  own  obfervation,  that  many  other 
fathers  have  adled  upon  the  fame  error ;  and 
that  of  all  the  fons  of  gentlemen  of  Imall 
fortunes  who  are  lent  to  fuch  expenfive 
fchools  as  Wcllminfter,  Eton,  Winchefter, 
and  Harrow,  two-thirds  have  been  fent 
upon  this  fatal  fpeculation.  If  it  Ihould  be 
your  fortune.  Peregrine,  to  be  the  father  of 
a  family,  beware  of  an  error  which,  from 
the  tafle  of  expence,  the  confcquent  embar- 
raffments,  the  utter  incapacity  for  any  of 
thofe  lefs  brilliant  departments  to  which  alone 
their    circumllances   are    fuited,    but   with 

which 
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which  a  claffical  education,  in  the  midil  of 
fplendour,  of  rank,  and  opulence  fo  little 
concurs,  has  terminated  not  unfrequently  in 
fuicide  itfelf 

''  You  will  pardon  me  for  my  ferlouniefs. 
My  father  therefore,  finding  the  failure  of  his 
firft  defign,  conceived  another  fcarccly  lefs 
unpromifing. — In  a  word,  he  refolved  to  fend 
me  to  the  Univerfity,  upon  the  fpeculation 
of  getting  me  a  Fellowlhip  by  my  fuperior 
learning.  My  induftry  whilft  at  Eton  had 
really  its  merited  fuccefs  -,  and  I  left  it  with 
the  reputation  of  being  the  bed  claiTic  upon 
the  Foundation. 

'^  My  father  judged  our  Englifli  Univer- 
fities  according  to  his  experience  of  the  fo- 
reign—American Inftitutions.  As  his  learn- 
ing had  procured  him  an  immediate  recep- 
tion and  encouragement,  he  flattered  himfelf 
that,  from  the  fame  caufe,  I  fliould  find  the 

fame 
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fame  fuccefs  in  OxforJ.  He  was  as  yet  ig- 
norant that  the  places  of  the  Treafury  and 
thofe  of  the  Univerfities  were  exaflly  upon 
the  fame  footing  ;  and  that  learning  was  as 
much,  or  rather  as  little,  recommendadon  to 
the  one,  as  patriotifm  would  be  to  the  other. 
My  fuher  therefore  fought  out  a  College 
where  there  were  the  greateft  number  of 
what  are  called  open  Fellowfhips  -,  that  is  to 
fay,  of  fuch  as  were  open  to  (ludents  of  every 
county.     The  refult  of  this  was,  that  I  was 

fent,  in  the  year  1798,  to  M College, 

Oxford,  under  the  profeiTed  and  wild  fpecu- 
lation  of  procuring  a  Fellowfhip  by  my  fu- 
perior  acquifitions  in  clafTic  learning. 

*'  I  perceive  that  you  fmlle ,  and  to  con- 
fefs  the  truth,  you  have  ample  reafon.  Ic 
has  indeed  often  been  a  fubjed  of  my  fur- 
prife,  that  a  man  of  the  real  abilities  and,  in 
all  other  refpeds,  extenfive  knowledge  of  the 

world. 
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world,  as  my  father,  could  fall  into  an  error 
fo  egregious  as  to  fuppofe  that  in  an  Engiifh 
Unlverfity  learning  could  be  any  means  of 
advancement.  It  is  of  other  kind  of  matter, 
as  Sancho  fays,  of  other  kind  of  wood  chat 
Profeifors  and  Fellows  of  Colleges  are 
made. 

^^  I  had  been  at  M College  but  a 

(hort  time  before  I  formed  an  intimacy  with 
L — -— .  I  no  fooner,  in  the  courfe  of  a 
fam*iiiar  converfation,  explained  to  him  my 
views,  than  he  broke  into  a  fit  of  laughter. 
He  excufed  himfelf  by  a  full  difplay  of  the 
abfurdity  of  my  expeclations. 

*  Learning,'  faid  he,  ^  might  be  the  ori- 
ginal end  of  our  Inftitutions ;  but  the  gentle- 
men^  our  Prefidents  and  Wardens  of  the 
prcfent  day,  have  too  much  complaifance  to 
maintain  the  rules  of  monallic  barbarifm  in 
their  full  flridnefs.      No,  no,   my  friend  ; 

learning 
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learning  Is  one  of  the  lead  of  the  means  ne- 
cefTary  to  a  Feilowfliip.  You  forget  our  cur- 
rent aphorifm — 

*'  Bene  natus,  bene  veftitus,  et  mediocnter  clo(5lus.*' 

Or  perhaps  you  may  like  it  better  In  Englilh— 

"  Well  born,  well  cloth'd,  and  half  a  fool, 
"  Makes  a  Fellow  of  All-Souls!" 

"  In  a  word,  the   raillery  of  L ,  in 

concurrence  with  his  arguments,  had  wrought 
my  convidion  ;  but  I  h^d  no  time  to  adt 
upon  it,  as  the  next  ktter  I  received  con- 
tained the  information  of  the  death  of  my 
father. 

'^  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  a  narrative 
of  events  of  little  interefl:  and  no  utility  ;  fuf- 
fice  it  to  fay,  that  I  refufed  to  accept  any 
thing   further   of   the   property  of  my  late 

father. 
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father,  than  what,  after  the  difcharge  of  my 
College  debts,    left  me  a  fcrplus  of  feven 

guineas.     I  had  returned  to  M .  College 

for  the  purpole  of  this  payment  of  my  debts ; 
but  as  it  would  have  been  madnefs  to  have 
remained  at  Oxford  upon  a  property  of 
feven  guineas,  I  took  leave  of  my  College 
friends,  and  getting  into  the  (tage,  departed 
for  London.  You  will  think  that,  having  to 
feek  my  fortune  in  the  wide  world,  with  no 
other  capital  than  feven  guineas,  reduced 
however  to  little  more  than  five  upon  my 
arrival,  my  refle6tions  during  my  journey 
were  not  of  the  mod  pleafant  nature.  But 
you  arc  deceived.  You  have  not  taken 
every  thing  into  your  eftimate.  In  the  courfc 
of  my  leifure  at  Oxford,  I  had  written  a 
Novel  in  three  volumes,  and  a  Play  in  five 
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Peregrine  here  broke  into  a  fit  of  laugh- 
ter, in  which  he  was  joined  by  Haftings. 

"  Did  you  reckon  this  as  any  addition  to 
your  capital  ?"  laid  Peregrine. 

"  Yes,"  refumed  Haftings  j  "  and  you 
muft  know  little  of  an  adventurer,  and  lefs 
of  an  author,  to  put  fuch  a  queftion,  or  to 
entertain  any  doubt.  But  you  (hall  hear  how 
I  reckoned  it. 

"  I  had  read  in  a  life  of  Fielding,  that  he 
obtained  a  hundred  pounds  as  the  purchafe 
cf  his  Tom  Jones.  I  had  learned  moreover, 
that  Smollett  had  received  nearly  three  hun- 
dred for  his  Roderic  Random.  The  biogra- 
pher of  Le  Sage  has  made  mention  that 
the  author  received  five  hundred  from  the 
bookfellers  as  the  price  of  his  copyright  for 
his  Gil  Bias.  I  added  thefe  fums  toge- 
ther, and,  in  order  to  obtain  the  average 
price  of  a  fingle  volume,  divided  the  whole 

amount 
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amount  of  their  united  fums  by  the  number 
of  volumes.  Upon  thefe  data  I  computed 
the  three  volumes  of  my  Novel  to, be  worth 
two  hundred  and  eighty  pounds. 

"  I  was  equally  ingenious  in  the  compu- 
tation of  the  value  of  my  Play :  I  took  the 
average  value  of  the  Plays  of  Congrevc, 
Vanburgh,  and  Farquhar,  and  allowing  for 
the  different  value  of  money,  I  computed 
that  I  might  eliimate  my  Comedy  at  fifteen 
hundred  pounds,  exclufive  of  its  copyright. 
You  will  think  this  piece  of  fanguine  folly 
incredible ;  but  I  am  pc;rfuaded  that  I  am 
not  the  only  one  who  has  fallen  into  a  fimilar 
extravagance,  and  that  there  are  many  authors 
living,  both  in  town  and  country,  who  have 
been  equally  ludicrous  in  their  calculations. 
Such  is  the  neceffity  of  knowledge  of  the 
town. 

*'  With 
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''  With  this  capital  of  five  pounds,  a 
Novel  in  three  volumes,  and  a  Play  in  five 
ads,  I  arofe  from  my  bed  in  the  Gloucefter 
CofFee-houfe,  in  Piccadilly  j  and  on  the 
morning  fucceeding  the  night  of  my  arrival 
in  town,  fallied  out  to  feek  my  fortune.  As 
my  chief  dependance  was  my  Comedy^  I 
carried  it  to  the  houfe  of  the  Manager  of 
Drury  Lane;' and  that  gentleman  not  being 
at  home,  committed  it  to  his  fervant.  I 
knew  that  I  could  not  expect  an  anfwer  im-» 
mediately  y  1  therefore  retired  to  a  neigh- 
bouring cofFee-houfe,  and,  as  I  was  in  want 
of  a  more  fpeedy  fupply,  I  reiolved  to  try 
the  face  of  my  Novel.  I  had  heard  that 
works  of  the  greateft  merit  v;ere  publifhed 
by  a  celebrated  bookfeller  in  the  Strands  I 
fat  down  therefore,  and  wrote  the  following 
note  :  — 

VOL.  ir.  M  To 
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To  Mr, 


^    SIR, 

*  I  have  fome  occafions  of 
obferving  the  fplendour  and  elegance  with 
which  you  have  emitted  from  your  prefs  the 
works  you  have  undertaken  ;  I  have  heard, 
moreover,  much  of  your  liberality  to  men  of 
letters.  I  conceive  myfelf,  therefore,  as  a 
member  of  that  defcription^  engaged  to 
make  you  every  poHible  return  in  gratitude. 
From  this  caufe,  Sir,  I  prefent  for  your 
acceptance  a  Novel  in  three  volumes.— 
The  purchafe  is  two  hundred  and  eighty 
pounds  for  the  whole  and  permanent  copy- 
right. 

'  I  could 
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*  I  could  wi(h  to  have  it  printed  as  foon 
as  poffible,  and  with  proper  types  and  fuit- 
able  paper. 

'  I  an:i,  Sir,  &c/ 


*^  Having  put  this  letter,  together  with 
the  manufcript,  into  the  hands  of  a  porter, 
with  many  cautions  of  careful  delivery,  I 
felt  the  complacency  of  a  man,  who  had 
difpatched  a  moft  important  bufinefs.  In 
this  humour  I  again  fallied  forth  into  the 
ilreet. 

"  PafTing  into  the  Strand,  I  happened  to 

meet   L .      He  informed  me,   in  the 

courfe  of  my  converfation,  that  his  fituation 
was  fomething  fimilar  to  my  own  ;  that  he 
had  no  other  purpofe  in  coming  to  town  but 
that  of  making  money,  and  that  he  had  no 
M  2  *  other 
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Other  means  to'  this  end,  but  what  are  ufually 
called  his  wits.  I  advifed  him  to  write  a 
Play. 

'What/    faid  he,    *  am  I  to  do  in   the 
meantime  ?' 

*  Write  a  Novel,'    faid   I,    '  which  will 
take  you  but  a  very  fhort  time.' 

<c  L — —  made  no  other  reply  '  than  a 
fmile  ',  the  meaning  of  which  I  did  not  at 
that  period  underftand.  I  was  careful,  hov/- 
evcr,  not  to  make  him  acquainted  with  my 
own  produdions  ;  not  fo  much  from  any  ap- 
prehenfion  of  rivalihip,  as  from  a  dejre  of 
ilriking  him  with  aPconiOiment  at  my  fplen- 
did  del?ul.  You  fmile  at  my  fimplicity  3  it 
was  really  beyond  what  you  will  believe  cre- 
dible. Having  a  Play  in  the  hands  of  the 
Manager,  and  a  Novel  in  that  of  a  book- 
feller,  I  was  fo  fully  perfuaded  that  my  for- 
tune was  made,  that,  in  walking  through  the 

Acre, 
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Acre,  I  had  the  folly  to  afk  the  price  of  half, 
the  CLuricles  I  faw;  and  with  fcarcely  four, 
guineas  in  my   purfe,   and  no  other  means 
than  what  I  have  mentioned  of  ever  increafing  • 
this  fam,   I  v/as  aclually   upon  the  point  of 
givins;  an  order  to  Hatchet. 

*^  As  L and   myfclf  dined  together, 

he  to  jk  a  newfpaper  from  his  pocket,  and 
fl:evying  me  an  adveriifemient,  added,  that 
l^e  was  depaiting  to  the  appointed  place  of 
application.  He  defired  me  to  accompany 
him  ;  and,  having  no  better  occupadon,  I 
confented.  The  advertifement  was  for  a 
private  tutor.  We  were  introduced,  upon 
our  arrival,  to  a  large  mafculine  woman,  who 
demanded  of  us,  abruptly  enough,  which  of 
us  was  in  want  of  a  place.  This  addrefs, 
more  fuited  to  a  cook  than  a  clalTic  tutor, 
put  us  fomething  out  of  countenance,  and 
M  3  the 
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the  vulgarity  of  the  woman  ftill  increafcd  our 
confufion. 

'  To  judge  by  your  looks/  faid  fhe, 
*  young  men,  I  fuppofe  both  of  you  would 
be  glad  of  eating  and  drinking,  hey  ? — Latin 
and  Greek  are  good  learning,  but  bad  living. 
Well,  for  my  part,  I  can  fee  no  ufe  in  it ; 
but  as  I  mean  to  bring  my  boys  into  the 
Houfe,  and  I  could  wifh  them  to  talk 
with  the  bed  of  them,  I  fhall  let  them  learn 
it.  So  let  us  hear,  young  men,  what  you 
can  do ;  and  1  will  then  make  my  choice.* 

"  Saying  this,  (he  drew  an  arm-chair  into 
the  middle  of  the  room,  and  fixing  her  broad 
refplendent  countenance  immediately  oppo- 
fite  to  us,  feemed  to  await  our  anfwer,  but 
without  afking  us  to  take  a  feat. 

"  For  my  own  part,  I  had  been  filent 
with  aftonifhment  ever  fince  1  had  fct  foot 

into 
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into  her  houfe.  In  the  fir  ft  place,  I  had 
formed  no  other  idea  of  a  claffic  tutor,  than 
that  of  a  gentleman  engaged  upon  liberal 
terms,  and  with  a  liberal  treatment,  for  the 
education  of  the  fons  of  perfjns  of  their  own 
order,  but  of  fuch  as  were  of  a  more  ample 
fortune. 

"  The  houfe  into  which  we  had  now  en- 
tered, was  that  of  a  leather-feller;  and  the 
woman  we  were  addrelTmg,  was  his  wldovr. 
She  had  no  appearance  of  belonging  to  that 
higher  oixhr  of  citizens,  whofe  eleg-ince  con- 
nects them  with  the  firft  ranks  of  fociety ; 
fhe  was  pure  naked  vulgarity;  low,  and  very 
corpulent  in  perfon,  waddling  in  her  walk, 
and  flicking  one  arm  in  her  fide  whenever 
(he  addreffed  us.  It  was  to  the  fons  and 
heirs  of  this  leather- feller  that  we  were  about 
to  be  engaged  as  private  tutors, 

M  4  «  L 
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«  L ,  with  fome  embarrafTaicnt,  men- 
tioned his  qualifications ;  but  the  widow, 
after  daring  him  in  the  face,  abruptly  inter- 
rupted him. 

'  It  won't  doj  young  man  \ — you  won't 
do!"  . 

**  Repeating  this  whilil  (lie  rung  the  bell, 
flie  commanded  a  fcrvantj  upon  his  en- 
trance— 

*  Shew  that  young  man  to  the  ftrcet- 
door !' 

"  I  was  preparing  to  folloW  him,  when, 
to  my  aftonifhment,  fiie  pulled  me  back. 

*  Stop,  young  man,*  faid  he,  '  let  us  hear 
what  you  can  fay  for  yourfclfj — perhaps  you 

^rr-ay  fuit  us  better.  To  fay  the  truth,  I  have 
only  one  obje^ion  to  your  friend,  and  that  is, 
he  fquints.' 

Peregrine  here  interrupted  Haflings  with 
a  laugh  i  but  the  latter  continued. 

''  You 
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"  You  have  reafon  for  your  mirth,"  faid 
he  ;  *^  for  I  believe  a  more  fingular  objedlion 
to  a  clafiic  tutor  was  never  before  heard. 
But  to  n:iorten  my  narrative,  as  I  had  the 
good  fortune  not  to  fquinr,  (lie  engaged  me 

upon  a  fmall  falary  ;  and  as  L requefted 

me  to  accept  the  engagement,  I  was  foon  efla- 
blifned  in  my  new  capacity.  It  was  only 
upon  the  following  morning  that  I  learned 
what  was  to  be  my  daily  duty  :  the  family 
confided  of  feven  children,  five  boys,  a  girl 
about  ei^ht  years  of  age,  and  a  child  who 
had  juft  begun  to  talk.  The  mother  led 
me  into  a  fmall  room,  where  the  five  boys 
were  feated  round  a  table. 

*  You  muft  excufe  the  girl  this  morning,' 
faid  ihe,  ^  as  fhe  is  with  her  dancing- mafterj 
but  you  fnail  have  her  in  the  afternoon.' 

*'  Upon  the  firil  fight  of  the  five  boys,  I 

could  hardly  contaiii  my  inclinr/doa  to  burft 

M  5  into 
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into  a  fit  of  laughter ;  and  this  promlfe  of  a 
further  addition  to  my  charge  overcame  all 
reflraint :  I  gave  free  vent  to  my  inclination. 
The  widow  reddened ;  but  as  fhe  did  not 
underftand  the  caufe  of  this  emotion,  fhe  was 
compelled  to  wait  my  explanation.  I  did 
not  hefitate  to  tell  her,  that  I  had  engaged 
mVfc^lf  to  her  as  a  tutor,  and  not  as  a  fchool- 
maderj  and  that  I  (liould  be  forry  to  take 
Mifs  from  her  dancing-  mafter :  and,  with- 
out waiting  her  anfwer,  I  took  my  hat,  and 
left  the  houfe. 

"  I  waited  upon  L ,    who,    hearing 

this  relation  of  my  difmififal,  joined  in  my 
mirth,  and  we  enjoyed  ourfelves  fome  time 
at  the  expence  of  the  widow  and  her  young 
leather-fellers.  He  then  told  me  that  he  had 
met  with  better  fortune  in  his  fecond  appli- 
cation 5  for  that,  without  any  objedion  to 

his 
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his  fqiiintlng,  he  had  been  engaged  as  an 
alFiftant  to  a  French  Academy. 

*  I  have  fomething  for  you  too,*  faid  he; 
*  there  is  an  advertifement  from  the  General 
Repertory,  for  an  amanuenfis  to  a  literary 
gentleman  : — come,  let  us  apply  for  it.' 

**  Calling  at  the  Repertory,  we  were  de- 
fired  to  wait  upon  a  gentleman,  at  No.  — , 
Norfolk  Street,  in  the  Strand.  W«  were 
introduced  to  a  perfon  whom,  at  his  firft 
words,  we  found  to  be  a  Frenchman  s  he  en- 
gaged me  without  delay,  and  defired  me  to 
board  and  lodge  with  him.  He  had  become, 
by  his  long  abode  in  England,  a  naturalized 
fubjefl ;  but,  as  I  afterwards  difcovered,  dill 
retained  all  the  prejudices  and  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  Frenchman.  He  had  fupported 
himfelf  v\  holly  by  a  life  of  letters.     He  had 

at  firft  lived  in  C Street,  Weflminfter, 

and  made  a  decent  income  by  teaching  the 
M  6  French 
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French  language  to  the  boys  of  Weftminfter 
School.  The  profits  of  a  French  Didion- 
ary  enabled  him  to  remove  to  a  larger  houfe, 
in  Norfolk  Street.  His  democratic  pria- 
ciples  being;  known  to   the  Editors   of  the 

C r,  procured  him  an  engagement  as 

an  affidant  writer  to  this  paper.  In  a  word, 
he  contrived  by  thefe  various  means  to  ex- 
trafl  from  the  public  an  income  of  very  near 
.a  thoufand  per  annum.  His  heart,  however, 
was  thoroughly  French  ;  and,  to  my  certain 
knowledge,  he  maintained  a  correfpondence 
with  the  Commandant  of  Rouen.  A  difco- 
very  of  thtfe  pra£tlccs  occafioned  me  to  leave 
him;  I  v.iil  not  fay  from  pure  patriotifm, 
tut  from. a  piudent  appreiienfion  of  the  con- 
fequences.  M}  retreat  was  in  good  time; 
for  within  a  fortniglii  a^tcr  i  had  left  him, 
his  pencn  and  papers  were  f:izcd ;  though, 
as  nothing  appeared  againfl  him,  the  lenity 

of 
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of  the  Government  agiin  rePcored  him  to 
liberty,  and  permitted  him  even  to  remain  in 
the  kingdom  ;  an  anfvver  by  the  way,  and  an 
anfwer  from  experience,  to  all  thofe  extra- 
vagant outcries  againft  our  Min^ilers,  for 
their  imagined  fevericy  and  exceulve  power, 
under  the-  iuf^.enfion  of  our  Habeas  Corpus 
Ace.  Under  any  other  Government,  this 
gentleman  would  not  have  cfcaped  fo. 

'^  1  had  nov/  allowed  the  Manager  fix 
months  for  the  perufal  of  my  Play, 
and  the  bookfeller  the  fame  time  for  the 
examination  of  my  Novel.  Thinking;, 
therefore,  that  they  had  now  decided  upon 
their  merits,    I   called  one   morning  at  the 

houfe  of  Mr.  K ,     Mr.  K was  not 

at  home.     I  called  on  him  on  the  following 

day.     Mr.  K was  at  the   Theatre.     I 

followed  him  thither  -,  and  having;  at  len^-th 
gained  r.n  intervkw,  introduced  tlie  iubjeft 

of 
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of  my  Comedy,  reminded  him  of  the  time 
it  had  been  in  his  hands,  and  requeued  his 
anfwer. 

*'  As  I  was  drefTed  tolerably,  and,  I  flatter 
myfclf,    had   fomething  of  the  appearance 

of  a  gentleman,  Mr.   K condefcended 

to  treat  me  with  fomething  like  civility. 
He  told  me,  however,  that  he  had  never 
heard  of  my  Play^  but  took  my  addrefs,  and 
promifed  me  an  anfwer  in  a  week.  To  con- 
clude the  fubjed  of  my  Play  in  one  w^ord,  I 
received  it  back  within  the  appointed  time. 
And  thus  terminated  my  profpeds,  formed 
upon  the  average  produ6t  of  the  Plays  of 
Vanburgh,  Farquhar,  Congreve,  and  She- 
ridan, 

"  I  will  not  deny  that  I  felt   my  difap- 

pointment  j  but  being  naturally  of  a  fangulne 

temperament,  and  one  upon  whom  ncUjing 

could  produce  a  lading   dcpreilion,  I  foon 

4  recovered 
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recovered  my  ufual  content,  and  diverted 
my  hopes  to  another  point — that  of  my 
Novel.  On  the  following  morning  I  wait- 
ed upon  the  book  feller :  he  was  upon  the 
point  of  getting  into  his  carriage,  to  attend 
his  duty  upon  an  important  queftion  in  Par- 
liament. Upon  being  told  that  a  gentleman 
defired  to  fee  him  upon  bufinefs,  he  com- 
manded the  fervant  to  return  with  an  anfwer^ 
that  if  the  affair  was  not  of  importance,  he 
would  be  obliged  lo  me  if  I  would  call  upon 
him  the  following  day. 

"  As  J  really  imagined  my  Novel  to  be 
equal  to  any  of  the  works  of  Fielding  and 
Smollett,  and  I  had  heard  that  they  had  maide 
the  fortune  of  the  bookfellers  who  had  pur- 
chafed  their  copyright,  I  defired  the  fer- 
vantj  in  the  mofl  innocent  manner  imagin- 
able, to  give  my  compliments  to  his  mafler, 

and 
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and  that  the  affair  was  of  the  utmofl:  import- 
ance, and  one  la  whicli  he,  no  IcTs  than  my- 
felf,  Kad  tne  grcatcTt  concern. 

«  Mr.  ,  upon  hearing  this,  left    his 

c-arriage ;  and  in  expe<!T:ation  perhaps  of 
feeing  the  Premier  himfclf,  attended  me. — 
It  is  impofTible  to  defciibe  the  ludicrous  air 
with  which  he  regarded  me,  when  I  told  him 
that  I  hid  fcnt  him  a  Novel  in  three  volumes, 
and  that  1  waited  upon  him  for  his  decifion. 
He  told  me  that  he  never  printed  Novels, 
and  dtfircd  the  manufcript  to  be  redelivered 
to  me.  The  manufcri|;t,  hov/tvcr,  was  no 
v/here  to  be  fuund.  After  much  enquiry 
amongfl  the  (liopmen,  one  ol  them  at  length 
remembcrt  d  that  fuch  a  parcel  had  been  fenr, 
but  that,  upuii  Iceing  iii>  ontenc  ,  the  porter 
had  been  defircd  to  cany  it  back  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  whom  he  had  received  ii.     A^ 

he 
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he  had  not  been  able  to  find  nie,  it  had  re- 
mained in  his  hnnds  ever  fince,  that  is  to  fay 
for  the  fpace  of  fni  months. 

*^  Thus,  whilft  I  v/as  meditating  what 
order  I  fhould  give  to  Hatchet — vvhiUt  I  was 
reflcding,  as  I  a-flually  did  reflecfl:,  whether 
I  (hould  employ  it  to  purchafe  in  the  army, 
or  as  a  capital  for  trade,  the  Novel  upon 
which  I  rcfled  my  hopes  was  in  the  hands  of 
a  porter,  and  the  Play,  as  I  have  fincc  dif- 
covcred,  had  never  been  from  the  drawer  of 
the  table  in  the  kitchen  of  the  Manager,  la 
which  it  was  firft  depofited.  But  the  works 
of  better  authors  have  been  in  a  fituatioa 
lefs  tolerable. 

*'  That  I  may  conclude  this  fubje<5l  In 
one  word,  after  a  fcries  of  difappointmcnts, 
in  which  one  of  the  trade  had  the  liberality  to 
offer  mc  nearly  twice  as  much  as  I  afterwards 

received,  I  lolJ  my  Novel  to  Mr. , 

of 


.^ 
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of  Paternofler  Row,  for  thirty  pounds ;  a 
terrible  falling  from  my  eftimate  upon  the 
average  value  of  the  works  of  Congreve  and 
Vanburgh.  Such  was  the  end  of  my  manu- 
fcripts. 

''  Upon  the  receipt  of  my  thirty  pounds, 
which  had  been  the  greateft  fum  I  had  pof- 
fcfled  fince  the  death  of  my  father,  I  was  for 
feme  days  at  a  lofs  in  what  manner  to  dif- 
pofe  of  itj  To  as  to  form  a  fmall  permanent 
capital.  At  one  moment  I  had  conceived 
the  projecl  of  embarking  for  America,  and 
feeking  my  fortune  in  the  land  of  adventurers. 
At  another,  I  had  commenced  and  almoll 
executed  a  ftill  more  fingular  enterprife. 
Happening  to  fall  into  the  company,  and,  as 
my  pride  was  a  little  lowered,  into  a  fubfe- 
quent  intimacy  with  a  mate  of  an  Eaft  India- 
man,  he  advifed  me  to  accompany  him  over 
to  India;  adding  tiiat  he  had  influence  enough 

with 
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with  the  Captain  to  procure  me  my  pafTage 
as  a  midfhipman — that  the  length  of  the 
voyage  would  inftrud  me  in  navigation — 
and  that  upon  my  arrival  in  Bengal,  being 
under  no  obligation,  either  written  or  other- 
wife,  to  the  Captain,  I  might  leave  the  fhip, 
and  feek  my  fortune  in  a  country  of  all  others 
the  moft  favoiJ^able  to  adventurers.  I  was 
then  to  feek  my  fortune  either  by  entering  on 
board  fome  of  the  country  fnips,  or  in  any 
other  way  which  I  might  prefer. 

^*  1  had  proceeded  fo  far  in  this  enterprife, 
that  I  was  adtually  on  board  the  fhip.  An 
accident,  which  delayed  it  in  the  river  for 
repairs,  gave  me  the  leifure  to  return  to 
London.  Every  thing  was  now  ready  for 
my  departure  s  I  refolved,  however,  to  bid 

adieu  to  L .     I  found  him  in  his  ufual 

fpirits,  though  he  was  weary  of  his  French 

partner. 
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partner.  This  foreigner  it  appeared,  with 
the  ufual  poliiejfe  of  his  country,  had  no  ob- 
jedion  to  fliare  the  profits,  but  had  refolved 
that  all  the  labour  Ihould  remain  with 
L . 

c«  L ,  upon  hearing  my  projed:,  ral- 
lied it  with  his  ufual  humour,  and  to  my  re- 
gret at  this  moment,  perfuaded  m.e  to  lay  it 
afide.  He  was  equally  ingenious  in  rekafing 
me  from  my  embarraflment  with  regard  to 
the  difpofal  of  my  thirty  pounds.  He  pro- 
pofed  that  we  fhould  make  a  pedeftrian  tour 
of  Wales  :  the  propofal  fuited  my  fancy,  and 
on  the  following  day  we  departed  from 
London. 

**  Should  I  live  to  the  utmoft  period  of 
the  life  of  man,  I  fhall.  always  remember 
with  pleafure  the  time  I  fpent  upon  tliis  tour. 
How   fev/  of  thofe    who,    with  the  refllefs 

caprice 
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'Caprice  of  opulence,  fly  from  our  own  fliores 
to  the  kingdoms  of  the  Conrinent,  have  feen 
half  the  more  interefting  objefts  of  their  own 
country  !  But  I  have  no  time  for  fuch  re- 
fieclions.  I  cannot,  however,  omit  one  cir- 
cumftance  : — paffing  a  large  houfe  in  Carnar- 
vonfliire,  we  were  told  that  the  owner  of  it 
was  a  gentleman  of  very  fmgular  fuffering  : 
being  what  is  called  an  old  bachelor,  and  with 
the  ufual  fingularities  of  his  kind,  but  the 
greated  of  which  was  his  philanthropy,  he 
educated  the  Ton  of  a  poor  neighbour,  with 
the  fame  expence  and  afFedlion  as  if  he  were  his 
own  offspring.  In  the  fame  houfe  of  the  old 
gentleman  lived  his  niece,  the  only  furviving 
member  of  his  name  and  family.  To  the 
afboniihment  of  every  one,  from  an  appear- 
ance of  one  of  the  befb  of  conllitutions,  this 
young  lady  fell  a  vi<fti>i;.  to  a  rapid  and  fud- 

den 
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den  confumption.  Nothing  remained  to 
-confole  the  old  gentleman  but  the  unufual 
accomplifhments  and  the  grateful  return  of 
afFcdion  of  his  adopted  fon.  In  a  few  weeks, 
however,  the  latter  was  found  poifoned  in 
his  bed.*— It  appeared,  by  a  paper  upon  the 
table,  that  he  had  been  his  own  murderer  ; 
and  that  his  remorfe  for  having  been  pre- 
vioully  that  of  the  young  lidy,  the  heirefs  of 
the  gentleman,  had  led  him  to  this  a6l  of 
retaliation.  He  had  given  her  poifon ;  it 
had  not  been  of  fufficient  ftrengtb  to  pro- 
duce her  immediate  death,  but  had  efFcfted 
it  by  a  gradual  decay  of  her  lungs* 

"  Upon  my  return  to  London,  I  obtain- 
ed, by  the  ufual  means  of  advertifement,  an 
introdudlion  into  the  family  of  Sir  Rupert. 
I  refigned  it,  however,  in  a  few  weeks,  as  I 
could  not  fupport  the  intolerable-  fatigue. 

"  I  have 
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"  I  have  fometimes  laughed  at  the  ad- 
vertifements  of  our  advertifing  dancing-maf» 
ter;  but  the  awkward  graces  of  the  mod 
mature  of  Mr.  Hopkins's  fcholars  can 
bear  no  comparifon  in  their  ludicrous  effefl 
with  the  more  grave  follies  of  Sir  Rupert.— 
I  fhall  fay  no  more,  as  you  mud  know  hitn 
as  well  as  myfelf. — I  have  nothing  further  to 
relate  worth  the  expence  of  words." 


CHAP, 
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J\S  It  was  now  within  half  an  hour  of  the 
time  of  his  expedled  interview  with  Ceciha, 
Peregrine,  accompanied  by  Haftings,  w^hofe 
way  to  his  lodgings  was  for  fome  time  the 
fame",  left  the  tavern,  and  haftened  towards 
the  place  of  appointment.  The  cheerfulnefs 
of  Haftings,  which  could  have  endured  any 
rcftraint  but  that  of  filence,  iLiir  maintained 
the  converfation;  though  Peregrine  was  nov/ 
fo  occupied  in  other  thoughts,  that  he  paid 
little  attention  to  the  failles  of  his  friend. 

''  I  caa-^ 
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*'  I  cannot  fay,"  faid  Haftings,  *^  that  my 
prefent  fituation  is  one  of  the  mofl:  agreeable. 
In  common  with  others  who  bear  the  name 
of  wits,  I  have  fome  of  the  inconveniences  of 
my  fraternity.  The  word  of  thefe  haunts  me 
in  the  hideous  fhape  of  a  dun.  I  have  been 
for  fome  months  in  arrears  to  my  tailor;  his 
patience  has  at  length  worn  out,  and  he  has 
taken  out  his  writ.  Hitherto,  however,  1 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  cfcape.  Pray 
Fortune  it  may  lail  1" 

Haftings  was  here  interrupted  by  his  com- 
panion. Peregrine  feeing  two  fellows  behind 
them,  who  had  followed  them  along  the 
Strand,  began  to  fufped  that  he  was  watch- 
ed ;  interrupting  Haftings  in  his  addrefs.  He 
pointed  to  him  thefe  objects  of  his  fufpicion. 
Haftings  no  fooner  faw  them  than,  without 
further  reply,  he  glided  into  an  alley  upon 
the  fide  of  the  ftreet,  and,  to  the  aftonifh- 

voL.  II.  N  ment 
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ment  of  Peregrine,  in  the  fame  inflant  dlf- 
appeared. 

As  the  time  of  appointment  was  now  near, 

and  the  place,  Mrs.  E *s,  in  Bond  Street, 

at  fome  diflance.  Peregrine  haflened  hisfteps, 
but  was  fuddenly  checked  by  being  held  by 
the  arm.  Turning  to  feek  the  caufe,  he 
perceived  the  two  fellows,  who  had  continued 
to  follow  him. 

"  I  beg  your  Honour's  pardon,"  faid  one 
of  them,  "  but  your  Honour  is  now  our 
prifoner  V* 

"  Yes,"  added  the  other,  "  we  have 
caught  you  at  laft  s — but  we  have  had  trouble 
enough,  faith !" 

«  Aye,'*  refumed  the  firft,  "  his  Ho- 
nour's a  deep  one.  Faith !  he's  almoft  fit 
for  the  road," 

It  was  fome  time  before  Peregrine  could 
difcover  from  this  gibberifli  that  he  was  in 

the 
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the  hands  of  bailiffs,  though  he  was  fVill  at  a 
lofs  for  the  caufe  of  his  arreft.  To  his  en- 
quiries upon  this  point,  one  of  the  fellows 
replied  by  an  interrogation  whether  his  name 
was  not  Haftings. 

Peregrine  now  comprehended  the  afFair; 
and  though  he  was  vexed  at  the  delay  it  had 
even  now  given  him,  he  felt  fome  fatis^c- 
tion  that  Haftings  had  efcaped  by  their  error. 
He  cenfidered,  moreover,  that  he  had  no- 
thing to  do  to  regain  his  liberty,  but  to  af- 
fure  the  fellows  of  their  error.  In  this,  how- 
ever, according  to  a  vulgar  proverb,  he 
reckoned  without  his  hoft :  the  fellows  con- 
fidered  this  aflurance  as  one  of  thofe  tricks 
to  which  they  had  now  too  much  experience 
to  become  dupes. 

**  No,  no,  your  Honour,'*  replied  one  of 
them,  <*  this  will  not  do." 

**  No,  no,"  added  the  other,  "  old  birds 
N  2  are 
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are  not  caught  with  fuch  chaff".  I  was  ferved 
fo  laft  week  indeed. — I'll  tell  you  how  it  was. 
You  muft  know  our  mafter  had  a  writ  out 
againil  Mr.  Epic,  the  poet,**  the  other  nod- 
ded his  alTent ;  *^  aye,  you  know  him  well. 
Bob;  a  nimble-footed  gentleman,  faith!  — 
They  fay  he  writes  a  thoufand  lines  in  a  day, 
and  faith,  if  his  hand  moves  as  faft  as  his  feet, 
he  may  welldo  fo. — Bur,  as  I  was  faying, 
we  had  for  a  long  time  a  writ  out  againft 
him  i  and  though  I  had  it  always  about  me, 
I  had  never  an  opportunity  to  tap  him  till  laft 
Thurfday.  I  then  caught  him  in  the  Strand, 
and  nabbed  him.  \Vell,  we  were  walking  as 
quiet  as  could  be  towards  our  Lock-up, 
when  who  fliould  meet  us  but  a  young  (park, 
whom  I  afterwards  found  out  to  be  another 
poet,  of  the  name  of  Scribble.  Well,  Mr. 
Scribble  no  fooner  faw  my  gentleman  with 
me,  than  he  guelled,  I  fuppofe,  how  it  was  s 

and 
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and  lb  coining  up  to  Epic — ^  Ah,  my  dear 
Mr.  Saunter,'  lays  he,  '  how  do  you  do  ? 
How  are  Mrs.  Saunter  and  the  young  ladies  r' 
— Upon  this,  'you  mufl  know,  I  began  to 
ftare  about  me.  If  fo  be  that  my  gen- 
tleman had  called  himfclf  Mr.  Sianrer,  I 
fbould  have  been  up  to  him  ;  but  how  could 
I  think  any  thing  vvhen  it  was  a  (Iranger 
meeting  us  in  the  (treet,  and  not  knowing 
my  gentleman's  fituation,  and  that  he  was  in 
want  of  fuch  a  trick  ? — for  you  mud  know 
that  Scribble,  a  deep  dog,  afFedted  not  to 
fee  me,  and  when  I  came  forward — *  Hey  !* 
Tays  he,  '  is  this  the  tenant's  fon  you  were 
rpcaking  of — the  young  lad  for  whom  you 
promifcd  co  get  a  place  in  the  Excife  ? — A 
fine  young  lad,  faith  ! — Hojd  up  your  head, 
my  boy  !' — Plague  take  the  fellow,  I  can't 
think  of  him  with  any  patience !  Yes,  raith, 
I  fuffered  myfelf  to  be  hoaxed.  I  thought  I 
N  3  had 
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had  got  hold  of  a  Member  of  Parliament, 
and  fo  begged  pardon  of  their  Honours,  and 
hoped  they'd  forgive  me  for  my  miftake. — 
Mr.  Epic  flormed,  and  fwore  he'd  have  me 
before  the  bar  of  the  Houfe.  Mr.  Scribble, 
hov^^ever,  interfered,  and  propofed  that  Mr. 
Epic,  or  Saunter,  as  he  called  him,  fhould 
overlook  it,  provided  I  gave  three  guineas 
to  the  poor  of  the  parifh.  So  I  thought  it 
the  beft  to  fettle  the  matter,  and  gave  the 
three  guineas  into  the  hands  of  Squire  Scrib- 
ble, and  releafed  Mr.  Epic." 

Whilft  the  fellow  was  relating  this  anec- 
dote, Peregrine,  though  raving  at  his  difap- 
pointment  in  the  expedled  interview  wiih 
Cecilia,  was  under  the  neceility  of  following 
them  to  a  fpunging-houfe  in  St.  Mariin*s 
Lane.  He  was  here  uihercd  by  the  proprietor 
into  an  apartment,  which,  unlefs  that  its 
windows  were  grated,  had  no  other  appearance 

than 
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than  that  of  the  drawing-room  of  a  refpefl- 
able  inn. 

"  Never  fear.  Mailer,"  faid  the  fellow; 
"  better  men  than  either  you  or  I  have  inha- 
bited this  room.  And  let  me  afk  you,  where 
is  the  difference  between  being  here,  and 
being  at  a  tavern  ? — There  is  only  one  dif- 
ference— that  of  the  confinem.entr  Imagine 
then  that  the  weather  is  rainy,  or  that  you  are 
laid  up  by  a  gouc  or  rheumatifm,  and  it  is 
all  the  fame  as  being  in  one  of  the  bed  of  the 
London  hotels. — Though  I  fay  it  myfelf^ 
Mafier,  there  is  not  a  genteeler  fpunging- 
honfe  in  all  London.  I  give  fecurity  to  the 
Sheriff  for  twelve  thoufand  pounds ;  aye,  and 
if  it  were  neceflary,  could  double  every  far- 
thing.— I  have  only  to  add  that  you  can 
have  every  thing  you  call  for — but  only  upon 
the  terms  of  ready  money.  Such  is  the  way 
we  deal. — To  begin,  1  will  fetch  you  a  bottle 
N  4  of 
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of  my  beft  wine  ^ — 'tis  good  old  Port,  and 
only  five  fhillings  a  bottle." 

"  I  would  rather,"  foid  Peregrine,  "  that 
you  would  fetch  me  fome  paper  and  ink." 

"  I  will  fetch  you  both  ink  and  wine," 
faid  the  fellow. 

«  X) n  the  wine  !"  faid  Peregrine. 

"  Then  d n  the  wine!"  anfwered  the 

fellow,  furlily.  "  People  cannot  exped  to 
come  to  fuch  refpeclable  houfes,  and  call  for 
nothing.  As  for  the  paper  and  ink,  I  am 
wiiiing  to  ferve  you  according  to  the  rule  of 
the  trade.     Do  you  call  for  what  turns  to  my 

y,KJiiii  -rffia  1  will  in  niy  turn  obey  your  or- 
ders when  you  call  for  what  1  can  gain  no- 
thing by.  Call  for  wine,  and  you  fhailhave 
paper  and  ink." 

Peregrine  found  it  better  to  comply,  and 
though  he  was  little  in  the  humour  for  drink- 
ing, ordered  as  the  bailiff  requefled. 

The 
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The  fellow  returned,  having  executed  his 
commiflion.  Peregrine  now  expecled  that 
he  fhould  be  left  to  himfelf ;  the  fellow,  how- 
ever, feemed  in  a  fomewhat  loquacious  hu- 
mour, and  pouring  out  a  glafs  of  wine,  and 
drinking  it  off,  after  pledging  Peregrine,  thus 
continued — 

"  As  good  a  glafs  of  wine,  Mafter,  as 
ever  nioiftened  thefe  lips! — Yes,  faith,  none 
of  your  floe-water — none  of  your  tricks  in 
my  wine. — My  Lord  Chancellor  mighc 
pride  himfelf  in  fuch  a  cellar." 

Saying  this  he  fwallowed  a  fecond,  and 
afterwards  a  third,  fourth,,  and  fifth;  Pere- 
grine regarding  him  with  furprife,  and  even 
not  without  indig-nation,  though  when  he  re- 
fledled  upon  his  fituation,  he  thought  it 
wifer  to  refirain  tr»e  exprefTion  of  the  latter. 
The  fellow  took  a  chair  with  equal  negled: 
of  ceremony,  and   continued  his  loquacity 

with 
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with  io  little  interruption,  that  Peregrine, 
finding  it  impoflible  either  to  get  rid  of  his 
fociety,  or,  amidft  the  noify  praifes  which  he 
bellowed  upon  his  wine,  to  colle(5l  his 
thoughts  fo  as  to  frame  any  refolution,  ac- 
commodated himfelf  to  his  fituation,  and  en- 
deavoured to  extrad  fome  amufement  from 
the  impertinence  of  his  guefl:.  He  refled- 
ed  however,  with  fome  regret,  that  every 
hope  of  an  interview  with  his  miftrefs  for 
that  evening  was  at  an  end  j  for  it  was 
now  far  advanced  in  the  night,  nor  did  his 
companion  appear  inclined  to  leave  him.  In 
a  word,  the  fellow  remained  with  him  till  he 
retired  to  his  bed. 

Peregrine  repeated,  as  he  took  his  leave 
for  the  night,  that  he  had  miftaken  his  per- 
fon — that  his  name  was  not  Haftings. 

"  Good-night,  Mafter,'*  replied  the  fel- 
low i  **  old  birds,  as  I  faid  before,  are  not  to 

be 
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be  lb  caught.  But  if  you  wi(h  to  fee  any 
one  in  the  morning,  you  may  write  your  let- 
ters, and  fome  of  my  fellows  ihall  carry 
them. — Good-night,  Mailer ;  and  may  you 
find  a  foftcr  pillow  than  fuch  a  one  as,  ac- 
cording to  the  proverb,  ufually  fails  to  the 
lot  of  a  debtor  !'* 

Saying  this,  the  fellow  retired,  and,  fe- 
curing  the  doors  behind  him,  left  Peregrine 
to  his  repofe. 

It  will  eafily  be  conceived  that  the  fleep  of 
Peregrine  did  not  agree  with  the  friendly 
wifhes  of  his  jailer..-  In  a  word,  he  could 
think  of  nothing  but  his  prcfent  fituation — - 
his  difappointment  in  the  cxpetfted  interview 
of  the  evening — and  what  was  to  be  done  to 
releafe  him  from  bis  prefent  embarralTment. 
He  refledled  that  if  he  fummoned  Haflings 
to  prove  the  error  of  the  bailiff,  though  the 
honour  and  generofity   of  his  friend  would 

lead 
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lead  him  to  an  inftant  obedience,  he  v/ould 
no  fooner  appear,  than  the  error  would  indeed 
be  acknowledged,  and  in  the  fame  moment 
repaired  by  the  arreft  of  Plaftings.  This 
determined  him  to  reject  this  as  the  means  of 
hisreleafe;  and  he'refolved,  finally,  to  in- 
form Haftings,  in  order  that  he  might  efcape 
their  future  puriuit,  when  they  fhould  detect 
their  prefent  error:  and  at  the  fame  time, 
in  order  to  procure  his  own  releafe,  as  no- 
thing further  was  neceflary  than  to  prove  the 
error  of  the  bailiffs,  he  had  only  to  fummon 
fome  of  thofe  to  whom  he  was  perfonally 
known. 

In  thefe  refledlions  the  night  pafTcd  away, 
and  the  bailiff  appeared  at  his  bedfide  to  re- 
ceive his  orders.  Peregrine  difpatched  a 
letter  upon  the  latter  of  thcfe  purpoles. 

Ft  is  not  the  intendon  of  this,  hiCtory  to 
defcend   into   the  ufual,    but   unpardonable 

minute- 
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minutenefs  of  the  Novelifts  of  the  day.  It 
will  be  fufficient,  therefore,  to  add  that  the 
friends  of  Peregrine  appeared,  and  that  he 
obtained  not  only  his  own  rcleafe,  but,  as  a 
compenfation  for  his  iinprifonment,  the  dif- 
charge  of  the  debt  (being  a  fmall  one)  of 
Haftings.  ' 

It  is  needlefs  to  fay  that  Peregrine  feized 
the  firft  opportunity  to  make  foaie  enquiries 
afcer  his  miflrefs.  What  was  his  aftonifh- 
ment  co  find  that,  with  her  father  and  fami- 
ly, (he  had  departed  from  town ! 

Peregrine  flew  to  their  houfe  :  it  was  de- 
ferted.  Every  enquiry  was  ufelefs.  There 
was  no  polTibiiity  of  tracing  them.  He  at 
firfi  indulged  fome  hopes  that  they  had  re- 
tired to  the  ufual  country  refidcnce  of 
Method.  In  this  hope  he  was  equally  dif- 
appointed. 


It 
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It  IS  almofl  unncceflary  to  add,  that  this 
removal  of  the  miftrefs  of  Peregrine  was 
the  efFed  of  the  treachery,  at  leaft  of  the 
difcoveries  of  Mademoifelle. 
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